





ELEVEN HOOSIERS CLIMB AN INDIANA HILL. 





m NDIANAPOLIS, Inp., April 23.—Michigan Hill is one of the 
= | steepest grades in Central Indiana, though it is only a half 
1g mile long and not more than eighty-five feet high. Located five 
ry miles north of Indianapolis, it serves as a favorite trying-out 


grade for Indiana automobilists. 
A regularly organized and officially conducted climb is to take 


1 place during the latter part of May, so the other day eleven 
v- Hoosiers decided to try their skill in surmounting the half-mile 
nt incline. An Olds, a Franklin and a Winton were the three most 
“s successful climbers. Each car carried its full equipment and three 
at passengers, one of 
).- whom was the driver. 
ds S. W. Elston piloted 


the winning Olds in 
54 seconds; Charles 
Talbott guided the 
Franklin up the hill 


33 in 51 seconds, and 

. Charles Newby as- 

z cended with the Win- 

a1 ton in one minute. 

33 Only a single trial 

“1 was allowed each car, 

and the narrowness 

er of the road allowed 

~! only one vehicle to 

S start at a_ time. 

3 Though the figures 
cannot be accepted as 

“3 official, despite the 

4 excellent clocking of 

37 Frank Melcher, B. F. 

+4 Meixell and O. L. 

~ Weaver, the results 

‘0 give an excellent idea 

58 of what may be ex- 

3 pected in the adver- 
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8. W. ELSTON PILOTING THE WINBING OLDS UP MICHIGAN HILL, NEAR INDIANAPOLIS. 


tfsed open contest. 





The hill was in perfect condition, and it is to 


be hoped that the same situation will exist on the May date. 
The start was made from a complete standstill and the event 
was held under some difficulty, as it was impossible to keep all 


other vehicles off the hill. 


Both the Winton and Franklin had 


only arrived from the factory during the morning, and the latter 
had been driven from Lima, O., the day before and no uausual 


preparation was made for the climb. 


Talbott in the Franklin-had a narrow escape from accident. 
When about half way up the hill a wagon drove out on the road 
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from an _ adjoining 
field, and it was only 
by dextrous steering 
that a collision was 
avoided. The farmer 
took the close call 
good naturedly, 
though he could have 
been very disagreeable 
about it had he so 
desired, for the au- 
tomobilists had no 
permit to use the 
road for a prelimi- 
nary climb. Perhaps 
the farmer hopes to 
benefit when the 
actual event is held. 

While the average 


Indiana road could 
be improved upon, 
the Hoosier State 


possesses many miles 
of rideable highway, 
and the spread of 
automobiling is cer- 
tain to be very rapid. 












THE FIRST THREE CLIMBERS—OLDS, FRANKLIN, WINTON. 


The farmer is looking with longing eyes at the motor-driven 
vehicles which pass him on his way to town, and it is dawning 
on him that the horseless vehicle is a great time saver. Not a 
few farmers have succumbed to the new method ‘of transporta- 
tion, and this more than anything else terminates quickly the 
antagonism which the automobile still meets with in remote 
parts of the state. Of course, the roads question is becoming a 
vital one, and interest in it is apparent on all sides. The rainy 
season is a dreaded period for those off the main highways, for 
some of the Indiana roads are at this time only such in name. 
It is as certain as the rising of the sun that the average farmer 
after investing in an automobile is going to be a most per- 
sistent shouter for highway improvement; at least that is the 
impression one gets from observing things in Indiana. 





INTERNATIONAL CUP FOR AERONAUTS. 


The Coupe Internationale des Aeronautes will be contested for 
at Paris, France, on September 30. The following countries will 
be represented in the entry list: France, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, Spain and America. Frank S. Lahm and M. 
Santos-Dumont will represent this country under the colors of 
the Aero Club of America. The limit set on the capacity of 
the balloons is 2,200 cubic meters. Many balloons are being spe- 
cially constructed for the contest, and great interest is being mani- 
fested by all the aero clubs in the various nations that will be 
represented. 





Lord Howard C. Walden has presented the Technical Com- 
mittee Of the British Aero Club with $500 for the purpose of 
theoretical investigation and, in the event of a practical machine 
for aerial navigation being forthcoming, he will make a further 
contribution toward the expense. 





RAYMOND HEALY, IN A ZUST, IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN, 
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CLOUDLAND BRIGADE ECHOES, 


“Members of the New York Motor Club, which has taken un- 
usual interest in the North Pole expedition of Walter Wellman. 
Monday night at the Waldorf-Astoria informally said farewell to 
the air navigator, who sailed early Tuesday morning on the Kaiser 
Withelm II. His airship will carry the pennant of the New York 
Club, and, of course, will float the American flag. 

Going direct to Paris, Mr. Wellman will make many ordinary 
ascensions and thus become familiar with aerial conditions, but 
the entire party will assemble at Tromsoe, Norway, early in June. 
The ice steamer Frithjof, which has been chartered for two years, 
will sail for Spitzbergen about June 20. Toward the end of July 
the airship experiments should be in progress. A start for the 
North Pole, 600 miles from Spitzbergen, may be made early in 
August. In the airship will: be two motor sledges with 3 1-2-horse- 
power engines, that will be utilized in case of emergency. Max- 
well J, Smith, a wireless telegraph expert, will be one of the party 
of five, which will include Major Henry B. Hersey, of the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, and two Frenchmen, one of whom 
will be Gaston Hervieu, an aeronautical expert. 

“Besides these five men,” said Mr. Wellman, “the immediate 
members of the expedition will include several others. Dr. W. N. 
Fowler, of Bluffton, Ind., will be the physician and surgeon; Felix 
Riesenberg, of Chicago, a former member of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, will have special charge of the nau- 
tical instruments; Alexander Liwenthal, who was associated with 
Count Zeppelin in the famous airship experiments in Germany 
and Switzerland, will join the party in Paris. We are also going 
to take an Adirondack guide. Francis H. Buzzacott is the man. 
His father was a guide, and he has had experience in Arctic and 
Antarctic regions.” 

In order to facilitate the receipt of wireless telegraph messages 
from the airship, two wireless telegraph stations are to be erected, 
on at Hamerfest, Norway, and the other on the steamer Frithjof, 
at Spitzbergen. If the airship reaches the pole, news will be sent 
through the air by Mr. Smith to the station at Spitzbergen, then 
it will go to Hamerfest, where it will be sent by Cable to America 

“T heard from Louis Godard this week by cable,” said Mr. Well- 
man, “and he says the work is progressing very satisfactorily. 
The balloon will hold 224,000 cubic feet of gas. It will have an 
inclosed canvas cabin, in which will be the engine room, sleeping 
quarters, and t! sre will be decks fore and aft. Its total lifting 
power will be 16,000 pounds. The frame, the anchor, and the 
ropes will be of steel, and the machine itself will weigh 7,500 
pounds.” 


Aero Club of America members Monday noon at the Lawyers’ 
Club, New York City, entertained at luncheon two noted foreign 
aeronauts in the persons of Count Henry de la Vaulx, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of France, and Patrick Y. Alexander, of 
the Aero Club “of the United Kingdom. Captain Homer W 
Hedge, president of the Aero Club, was the toastmaster, and, of 
course, the remarks were of a very optimistic kind regarding th: 
future of air navigation. Such highflyers as A. M. Herring, Leo 
Stevens, Charles Levee, Charles M. Manley, and Cortlandt Field 
Bishop were among those present, which included also Chairma: 
J. D. Thompson, of the A. A. A. Racing Board, Augustus Post 
Allan R. Hawley, H. M. Swetland, C. J. Edwards, S. H. Valen 
tine, L. H. Dyer, C. E. Miller, S. M. Butler, W. R. Kimball, anc 
Carl Dienstbach. 





Dr. Kurt Wegener and his brother, Dr. Alfred Wegener, tw: 
German scientists attached to the Aeronautical Institute at Lin- 
denburg, have been successful in breaking, by eleven hours, Coun: 
de la Vaulx’s long-duration trip of forty-one hours. Starting 0” 
the morning of April 5 from the grounds of the military balloon 
ing corps, at Tegel, near Berlin, they descended at midday on 
April 7, at Aschaffenburg, in Spessart, after-having been suspend 
ed in the air more: than fifty-two hours. 
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THE 400-HORSEPOWER DELAHAYE, WINNER OF THE GREAT LONG-DISTANCE EVENT OF THE ANNUAL MONACO MEET. 


ONTE CARLO, Aprii 13.—The most interesting event of the 
M whole meeting was the “Championship of the Sea.” Twenty- 
four boats, nine of them racers, the rest cruisers, came to the 
starting line as representatives of France, Italy, England, and 
Germany. 

Calypso, a French cruiser carrying a Mors motor, got over the 
line first, followed by the racers Rapiére, the Fiat, and the huge 
Delahaye, while the rest came on in a fairly compact group. Two 
bundred kilometers had to be covered over a 50-kilometer penta- 
gon, making twenty rounds in all. 

At the end of the first round the Italian Fiat XJJJ. had taken 
the lead, with the French boat Delahaye about 100 meters astern, 
followed by La Rapiére closely pursued by the 16-cylinder An- 
toinette IV. Delahaye-Nautilus, a big Delahaye cruiser, went by 
only three minutes later, with Yarrow-Napier, the English cham- 
pion, at her heels, and the rest of the competitors more widely 
separated. 

At the fourth round Fiat XIII. was still ahead, going perfectly, 
the big Delahaye sticking close behind her, and Antoinette had 
got ahead of the Rapiére, making a very exciting spurt. On the 


sixth round only fourteen craft were left out of the twenty-four 
competitors, but so keen was the struggle that it was still im- 
possible to predict the winner, and, in fact, it was anybodys race 
for the next twelve rounds. 

As in so many recent speed tests on land, France and Italy 
were racing neck and neck. Fiat XJ//J. kept her lead on Dela- 
haye, sometimes increasing it to about a kilometer when in the 
calm inshore water, and again losing it when in the open, where 
the Delahaye’s sea-going qualities gave her an advantage and 
brought the distance down to 200 meters between the two cham- 
pions. La Rapiére had to give way to the Yarrow-Napicr, which 
had her companion Napier craft, the Siola in her wake, and th> 
two Mercedes boats, Mercedes W. N. and Mercedes D. L., dis- 
placing tons of water not far astern. 

Matters remained thus with little change up to the eighteenth 
round. Tellier had been obliged to enter port, as the Rapiére 
was taking in water, and the Italian and French champions, both 
steering marvelously well, kept, up their interminable struggle, 
neither of them having stopped since the commencement of the 
race, and the time between them never having varied more than 


FIAT XII LEADING THE WAY FOR THE YARROW-NAPIER—THE FORMER WON THE PRINCE OF MONACO CUP IN THE MILE EVENT. 








THE ZUST, A PROMISING ITALIAN NEWCOMER TO THE LISTS. 


two minutes. Fiat XIII. had on board, in addition to her builder, 
M. Taroni, who was acting as pilot, her engineer, and Lancia. 
The Delahaye was steered by M. Perron, and G. M. Varley, the 
designer of the engines, was personally looking after the motor. 

Suddenly, on the eighteenth round, while on the seaward leg of 
the course, Fiat XIII. suddenly stopped. Delahaye passed ahead, 
followed by the Antoinette. Owing to a miscalculation, the essence 
on board the Fiat had given out six miles from the end of 
the course. Lancia had taken an extra can on board in case of 
emergency, but before it could be emptied into the tank, which is 
under pressure, the race was lost, the Yarrow-Napier and the 
Fiat being neck and neck when the latter restarted. Again the 
Italian went to the attack, leaving the Yarrow-Napier some dis- 
tance astern, but it was too late to regain the lost position, and 
the race finished as follows: 


1. Delahaye: 400 H.P. and 16 H.P. auxiliary motor; 
IEP IE) es ee Pe AE Pee oe es EEE Te 4:40:12 
Average, 26.6 miles an hour. 


2. Antoinette: Motor, Levavassor; hull, Pitre & Cie...........--- 4:42:53 
Average, 26.3 miles an hour. 

3. Fiat XIII: Motor, Fiat; hull, Taroni. 4:46:31 
Average, 25.9 salles : an oueer. 

4. Yarrow-Napier: Motor, Napier; hull, Saunders...........-.-- 4:47:38 


Average, 25.6 miles an hour. 





MERCEDES D. L., ONE OF THE MONSTERS OF THE MEET. 
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5. Vol-au-Vent: Motor, Hotchkiss; hull, Pitre & Cie 
6. Delahaye-Nautilus (cruiser): 


Seer e ewes 


Motor, Delahaye; hull, Deschamps 


PE in xe ccdcocke seh ceclalatisicserrelacer. 2k. 5:56:41 
7. Mercedes, W. N.: Motor{Mercedes; hull, Bremethaven eeecne 6:21:47 
8. Mercedes, D. L.: Motor, Mercedes; hull, Detout-Lacour...... 6:29:58 


The fastest round was done by the winner, Delahaye, in 12:30, being an average 
of 29.8 miles an hour. 

One of the closing events of the meet, and scarcely second in 
point of interest to the “Championship of the Sea,” was the one- 
mile dash for the Prince of Monaco cup. Herein Fiat XJJ/. be- 
lied her unlucky numerals, for she trayeled at a speed of 32 miles 
an hour and gained possession of the coveted trophy. 





ONE-ARMED DRIVER OF HOLLAND. 


With his right arm amputated, Samuel W. Miller, of Holland, 
Mich., manages his automobile with the greatest dexterity, day 
or night, with his left hand. He has made many trips to Grand 
Rapids and other cities within a radius of forty miles. He 
drives a Wolverine of 18 horsepower. 

He has had only one serious accident during several years 
driving, and he speaks of that as a miraculous escape from death. 
He was driving down a steep country road one windy afternoon 
when his hat blew off. Unconsciously he reached for it with his 
left hand, letting go of the lever. One of the forward wheels 
struck a small stone in the road, turning the machine off into a 
ditch. The auto was overturned but only slightly damaged, and 
Mr. Miller escaped without injury. There has been considerable 
talk of Mr. Miller entering the derby races at Grand Rapids. 





TO USE CARD AS BOND. 


Cuicaco, April 23—Another effort is to be made to induce 
Mayor Dunne to sanction the proposition of Joseph H. Francis, 
president of the Austin Automobile Club, to order policemen to 
accept cards from automobile owners instead of compelling them 
to give bonds at police stations. 

The cards, which are to be numbered, will be issued by respon- 
sible casualty companies operating in Chicago. The owner or 
chauffeur will be given one to carry in his vest pocket, while a 
tag with a corresponding number will be attached to the rear of 
the machine. The proposition also will be made to the presidents 
of the different park boards. 





A. A.C. OF N. J. WILL DISCUSS NEW LAW. 


Trenton, N. J., April 24.—The directors of the Associated Au- 
tomobile Clubs of New Jersey will. dine at the Trenton Country 
Club, May 3, and will then discuss the new automobile law and 
other important matters connected with the association. Many of 
the most prominent automobilists of the state will attend. 





G & J’FRISCO BRANCH DESTROYED. 


The San Francisco branch of the G & J Tire Company was 
completely destroyed in the big fire that followed the earthquake, 
but none of the employees was injured. Teniporary headquarters 
have been established in Oakland, but business will be resumed in 
San Francisco as soon as practicable. 





BARNEY OLDFIELD’S NEW RACING CAR. 

It had been the intention of the Peerless Motor Car Company 
to ship Barney Oldfield’s new racer to the Pacific coast, bit in 
view of the recent disaster there it was decided to abandon the 
trip: Therefore Oldfield will not have an opportunity of trying 
out the new flyer until later on. 





NO SPEEDWAY FOR COMMODORE BOURNE. 


Commodore Frederick G. Bourne, a well-known member oi the 
Automobile Club of America, says there is no truth whatever in 
the statements that he is constructing an automobile speedway on 
his estate at Oakdale, Long Island. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE BY LEGISLATURES. 





OSTON, April 23.—Considerable in the way of automobile 
B legislation has been accomplished the past week by the legis- 
lative Committee on Roads and Bridges, which has in charge all 
propositions for changes in the law relating to motor vehicles. 
Early in the week the sub-committee of the Committee on Roads 
and Bridges, to which was referred the different measures affect- 
ing speed and changes in the punishment clause, reported a bill to 
the full committee. This bill is substantially the measure which 
was outlined in Tae Automostte of April 5. It contains clauses 
increasing the speed limits from ten and fifteen miles, as they are 
at present, to twelve and twenty miles. The bill also contains the 
provision by which unintentional offenses may be placed on file, 
while for intentional or willfully dangerous driving the offender 
may be punished by imprisonment. It is, in fact, the compromise 
measure suggested by counsel for the Massachusetts State Auto- 
mobile Association after consultation with other parties interested. 

The full committee has also reported the bill which was drafted 
at the desire of the Highway Commission, giving that body en- 
larged powers in the administration of the law. This bill em- 
powers the commission to make such additional regulations as it 
may find necessary for the government of automobiles and auto- 
mobilists, but the commission under this bill may not regulate 
speeds. If this bill becomes a law one of the new regulations 
which the commission is likely to put into effect is one that will 
make it possible to identify the individual cars of a manufacturer 
or driver. This it will do by requiring that a series of letters be 
prefixed to the registration numbers. 

The bills, to which the automobilists looked to prevent the en- 
forcement of the law by the country constable for purposes of 
revenue, have gone by the board. These were the bills under 
which the money received from automobile fines would go to the 
State for better roads instead of to the towns and cities. This 
was recognized as an effective means of stopping the enforcement 
of the law for revenue, but it was realized that if the measures 
were tacked on the speed law there would be no favorable legisla- 
tion, for the country legislators would not vote away any of the 
revenue of their respective towns. These bills were, therefore, 
reported on adversely and the report of the committee was ac- 
cepted. 

The committee was taken on a tour of inspection and instruc- 
tion as the guests of the State Automobile Association. Friday 
ten members of the committee, one senator, and nine répresenta- 
tives were taken by President Speare and other members in their 
automobiles and were driven over the road to Worcester. On 
the way some of the traps which have been used against automo- 
bilists were pointed out, and the legislators were also given a 
practical demonstration of the velocity of a machine when it is 
moving at the rates of speed now permitted, and moving at the 
twelve and twenty-mile rates proposed. They were also shown 
the possibility of controlling an automobile, and tests were made 
to demonstrate the space in which a car could be brought to a 
dead stop when going at different speeds. In the evening the 
committee was entertained by the Worcester Automobile Club, 
and Saturday a visit was made to the traps in Leicester, made 
famous by the hold-up of the Glidden tourists last summer. 

The members of the committee are said to be in favor of the 
compromise bill and the increased speed limit, and there is very 
good reason to believe that the bill will be reported to the legisla- 
ture as reported to the committee by its sub-committee. 


Massachusetts Committee Visits Mr. Quinn. 
Worcester, Mass., April 23—The Massachusetts legislative 
committee -was in Worcester and the famous Leicester district 
Saturday and Sunday. After a tour of the Worcester park sys- 
tem, the party headed for Leicester. Here on the now famous 
trap course the party was met, by appointment, by “Auto Jigs? 


Quinn, chief of police, Officer Gagen, and Selectmen Bell and 
Whittemore. The question of speeding was talked over, and was 
freely discussed by all present. Quinn appeared to be willing to 
aid the committee in every possible way, and- with his assistant 
gave a demonstration of the manner in which cars are timed. 
The measured course is exactly 254 feet, one-twentieth of a mile, 
and is laid between the hills coming into Leicester from the west 
and the one in the center of the town. As one of the party put 
it: “Quinn appears to be acting in good faith, but——” 

The party included: Senator Harrie C. Hunter, Marlboro, 
chairman of Senate committee; Representative Samuel L. Porter, 
Amesbury, chairman of House committee; Charles Weir, Lowell; 
William L. Weeks, Everett; J. F. Downey, Cambridge;.J. Frank 
Donahue, Grafton; Amos A. Phelps, Rockland; Arthur L. Ma- 
son, Haverhill; Noble B. Turner, Barrington; Bart Bosidy, Lee; 
and James F. McDermott and E. A. Gilmore, Boston, and James 
W. Murphy. President John P. Coughlin, of the Worcester Au- 
tomoblie Club, also assisted in the local part of the tour. 





DO YOU INDULGE IN STIMULANTS? 


Puitapetpnia, April 23.—“Do you indulge in alcoholic stimu- 
lants, and to what extent?” will be one of the questions asked 
applicants for New Jersey automobile licenses by the examiners 
who will be detailed by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles J. B. R. 
Smith to pass upon their qualifications. Mr. Smith believes that 
no one who uses alcoholic liquors to excess is a proper person 
to be granted a license, and his orders to the examiners are to 
exclude all such. Just where the dividing line between modera- 
tion and excess is located is not stated, and it is quite possible 
that some injustice may be done if this order is interpreted too 
literally by an examiner of prohibition tendencies. 

As but two months will intervene between the time when the 
new department will be in a position to examine applicanis for 
licenses and the date when the law goes into effect, there is some 
anxiety manifested, not alone in New Jersey, but in adjoining 
States, as to just how long and how thorough said examination 
will be. Unless it be of the most perfunctory sort, it will be 
manifestly impossible to examine and license the 25,000 or more 
applicants in sixty days, and yet after July 1 it will be illegal 
to drive over New Jersey roads without a license issued after 
successfully passing an examination. Even working Sundays, 
this will mean that upward of 400 must be examined and licensed 
daily—over one a minute during the usual 9-to-3 working day of 
the State departments. It will therefore be necessary to establish 
registry stations in the larger cities of the State, and at points 
adjacent to New York and Philadelphia, if the vast registration 
is to be completed in time. 

Automobilists are beginning to wonder whether “the chief of 
police or other proper person” who may be detailed by the Com- 
missioner to examine them will be able to determine whether or 
not an applicant knows the game well enough to be trusted: with 
a license. 





AS A JERSEYMAN SEES THE NEW LAW. 

Trenton, N. J., April 23.—The opinion of John E. Gill, secre- 
tary of the Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey, on the 
Frelinghuysen law is as follows:.“I am sorry that such a measure 
as this has gone through our legislature; but it.is only a warning 
to the reckless drivers who have indirectly caused its passage to 
be more careful in the future, or next year a law. will be passed 
that .will practically. prohibit the pastime in New Jersey. My 
personal opinion of the measure, however, is. that it is all that we 
could expect, and we should try to use our highways with a 
little more care.” F3: 
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L’HOMMEDIEU BILL AS NOW SUGGESTED. 


Avpany, N. Y., April 23—Last week passed and the 
Committee on Rules of the Assembly did not take up 
the L’Hommedieu auto-tax bill for amendment, as has 
been requested, by substituting the registration fee plan 
—which Senator L’Hommedieu should have placed in the bill 
before it passed the Senate—for the tax provisions. All through 
the bill the word “tax” is stricken out and the word “fee” substi- 
tuted. The chief feature of the change in form is contained in 
the first amended section of the law and the title, wherein it is 
stated that the act shall be one to amend the motor-vehicle law by 
“prescribing a fee for the annual registration of motor vehicles 
and providing for the coliection thereof.” 

The changed wording goes on to state that: “There shall be 
paid annually on or before the first Tuesday in July of each year, 
by the record owner of each motor vehicle so registered, except 
motor vehicles owned or kept by manufacturers thereof 
or dealers therein for purposes of sale or other busi- 
ness purposes, a registration fee of $1 for the first 500 pounds in 
weight of such vehicle, and $1 for each additional 500 pounds or 
major part thereof. The annual registration fee hereby prescribed 
shall not be required to be paid by the owners of motor vehicles 
constructed, owned, and used for the transportation of goods, 
wares, or merchandise, nor of any motor vehicle regularly let for 
hire and which is operated wholly within the limits of a city 

“Nothing herein contained shall be construed to require the 
owner of a motor vehicle, who has registered his machine under 
the provisions of Chapter 538 of the Laws of 1904, to reregister 
the same to comply with this act. For the purpose of computing 
the annual registration fee of a motor vehicle heretofore regis- 
tered, the weight of such vehicle shall be taken to be 2,500 pounds, 
unless prior to the first day of July, 1906, the owner thereof shall 
certify its weight in writing to the secretary of state, in which the 
weight so certified shall be taken as the basis for computation of 
such annual registration fee.” 

In sub-division 6 of Section 2 of the present motor vehicle law, 
the fee for duplicate seals for manufacturers and dealers is 
changed from fifty to twenty-five cents. 

The new reciprocity clause is placed in sub-division 9 of Sec- 
tion 2; which now exempts the non-resident owuers of motor ve- 
hicles who have complied with the motor vehicle laws of their 
home States by adding the following: “Provided that the laws of 
the State, Territory, or federal district of their residence shall 
permit motor vehicles which have been registered as provided by 
this act, to be used and operated in such State, Territory, or fed- 
eral district without further license or restriction.” 

The chauffeur misdemeanor clause is a new sub-division read- 
ing: “A chauffeur or other person who shall operate or use a 
motor vehicle without the consent of its owner, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction he shall be punished by a fine of 
not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both such fine or imprisonment.” 

The other changes in the L’Hommedieu bill, while so extensive 
as to leave ‘little of its verbiage, are of a verbal character neces- 
sary to alter it from an unconstitutional tax law to a registration 
fee statute. 

There should be no difficulty in getting the bill through if the 
advocates of it persist-in keeping the members of the Committee 
on Rules advised of the fact that the bill is desired in the amended 
form and no other. But it should not be permitted to lie dor- 
mant or neglected till the last few days of the session, which 
is now rapidly drawing to a close, as after amendment it can- 
not be passed in the Assembly until it has been in its proper 
printed form on the desks of the members for three days. Then 
it must go to the Senate and take its chances with other bills. 

Adjournment Probably May 4 at Albany. 

‘Atsany, N. Y., April 24—The Rules Committee has as yet 
done nothing toward amending the L’Hommedieu bill, and no one 
appears to be active in forcing the bill on the attention of the 
committee, and it has not even been printed in the amended form. 
The final adjournment will probably come May 4. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES IN MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, Micu., April 13.—In Michigan at least there is 9 
doubt about the status of the commercial automobile in ‘he 
eyes of the law. It is identical with that of the machine : )at 
is used for pleasure only, and license and registration laws «re 
enforced as strictly in one case as in the other. 

According to act 196 passed by the Michigan Legisla:ire 
of 1905, to “provide for the registration and identification 
of motor vehicles, the registration of chauffeurs, to recy- 
late the use of motor vehicles, and the use of public highways 
by such vehicles,” the term motor vehicle is construed to 
mean all vehicles propelled by power other than muscular 
power, except traction engines and such motor vehicles as 
may be run on tracks. 

Consequently it becomes necessary for every person using 
an automobile for commercial purposes in Michigan to file 
with the Secretary of State at Lansing a statement giving his 
name and address, a description of his machine, with the 
name of the maker, factory number, style of vehicle, and mo- 
tor power. The owner of the automobile is then given a cer- 
tificate of registration and a metal tag with his official number, 
which must be attached to the rear of his machine. All this costs 
him $2. 

In addition to the display of the number at the rear of the 
vehicle “there shall be displayed upon every motor vehicle in 
use upon any public highway, during the period from one 
hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, two lamps in 
the front of said motor vehicle, showing a white light visible 
within a reasonable distance in the direction in which said 
vehicle is going, also a red light in the rear of such vehicle, 
and visible for a reasonable distance in the reverse direc- 
tion.” 

Yet another provision of this law which will more and more 
affect the owners of commercial vehicles is the restriction sur- 
rounding the chauffeur, who must file with the Secretary of 
State his name and address, together with a description of 
his machine. No chauffeur can permit anyone else to use 
his or her certificate. 

But the law goes further and says, “No person shall operate 
a motor vehicle on the public highway—unless such person 
shall have complied in all respects with the requirements of 
this act.” 





COMMERCIAL VEHICLES NOT EXEMPT. 


Boston, April 23.—In the opinion of the State Highway Com- 
mission, which has been charged with the administration of the 
Massachusetts automobile laws ever since they were put on the 
books, the statutes do not contemplate any distinction among au- 
tomobiles in regard to the purpose for which they are used. he 
commission believes that it was the intention of those who framed 
the law to have it apply to every sort of road motor vehicle, 
whether employed for pleasure or for commercial purposes. 1 hie 
commission has, therefore, acted accordingly in its administration, 
and exactly the same requirements are made for commercial 
trucks and delivery wagons as for touring cars and runabovts. 

Austin B. Fletcher, secretary of the Highway Commission, 
when he was questioned by a representative of THe AuTomon!(£ 
regarding the application of the registration and licensing law ‘o 
motor vehicles used for business purposes, replied: 

“There is no possible question that the law as it stands requir<s 
the registration of all motor vehicles, and the purpose for whic! 
they are employed is of no significance. The Commission )25 
never made any distinction and has not considered any necessary. 
Commercial vehicles must be regularly registered and must cary 
numbers, latnps, gong or horn, etc., and their drivers must have 
licenses. On the matter of what shall be considered as coming 
under the operation of the law the original statute of 1903 is ver 
explicit, and though the law has been frequently amended the 
section specifying the scope of the statute remains in its original 
form as it came from the legislature.” 
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THE TRIP OF THE “MOUNTAINEER.” 


Omana, Nes., April 19—Viewed by a crowd of curious all 
lay long, the Reo Mountaineer has occupied a position in the 
show windows of the Deright Automobile Company all day, its 
rrival in Omaha being the signal for automobile owners to call 
and inspect the battered little touring car that has just com- 
pleted its nine thousandth mile, and still has nearly two thousand 





THE REO “MOUNTAINEER” HAS A NEBRASKA MUD BATH. 


more to cover before arriving at its final destination, New York 
City. 

The members of the newly formed Omaha Automobile Club, 
most of whom it has been my pleasure to meet, have all taken a 
lively interest in the transcontinental tour, and from the conver- 
sation I have had with several prominent automobile owners, I 
think it very likely that several of them will tour over part of the 
route taken by the Reo Mountaineer from Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, to Omaha. I have met no one that thinks he would care 
to drive an automobile between Albuquerque and Dagget, Cal., 
over that part of the United States known as the Great American 
desert. Frankly, I don’t think I should care to tackle it again 
myself. 

The roads from Omaha to Lincoln were in terrible shape when 
we came over them the early part of the week. In the hollows 
deep mud and sometimes deep water still exist, while the higher 
points along the road, where the ruts have become hardened, are 
so infernally. rough that tires, axles, machinery, and, in fact, the 
entire automobile, are subjected to such a shaking up that almost 
anything is liable to happen, unless the speed is reduced to that 
of a farm wagon. 

Talking about wear and tear on tires brings to my mind a sad 
incident that happened on the road to Omaha. It was nothing 
less than the bursting of one of our front tires, a casing and tube 
that had successfully withstood the hardships of the trip. This 
pair of front tires, one of which, badly worn and almost ready to 
burst, still encircles the right front wheel of the Reo Mountaineer, 
were put on at Boise, Idaho, and the long, hard service that they 
have withstood must be a surprise to even the Diamond Rubber 
Company, their makers. 

In passing through the city of Fremont we stopped for gaso- 
line, and our car was immediately surrounded by a crowd of au- 
tomobile enthusiasts, some of the older members of which no 
doubt had heard their fathers speak of the passage of this same 
car through this same town many, many weeks ago. 

Eight miles of good macadam pavement was encountered just 
before reaching Omaha, and over this our little car fairly flew 
with throttle wide open and spark well advanced. It certainly 
seemed good to run over macadam roads once more, and we ar- 
rived at the Deright Garage on Farnam street a full hour before 
we were expected, by so doing missing the escort from the Omaha 
automobilists that had been planned. A run of 100 miles over 
such roads as we encountered Wednesday is certainly a pretty 
good mileage record. Percy F. MgcARGEL. 
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UTILITY OF THE AUTOMOBILE, 


Harvarp, Iit., April 23—E. A. Manley, a young man of this 
city, has demonstrated that an automobile is a most valuable 
adjunct to the business of a commercial traveler. Manley was a 
student in the city schools when his physician told him he would 
have to take to outdoor life or his health would be a failure. He 
is the son of one of the members of the firm of Manley Brothers, 
who are selling automobiles. Young Manley concluded to put 
his machine to good use, and bargained to carry the drummers 
around McHenry county on goods selling tours. 

On one day Manley carried three drummers, each selling 
different lines, making nine different towns, and covering 116 
miles. At another time he made eleven towns in 110 miles be- 
tween 7 o’clock in the morning and 9 that evening. In the entire 
season he made over 8,000 miles. He used a Model F, 10-horse- 
power Rambler. Manley established a schedule of 10 cents a mile 
for one passenger, 15 cents for two, or 20 cents for three, and 
this tariff was used during the entire season. His gasoline and 
lubricating oil averaged 3-4 cents per mile. 

Manley attributes a good deal of his success in keeping his 
chain and other machinery free of mud and dust. He contrived 
a large pan, 4 feet long, 3 feet wide, and about 6 inches deep. 
He strapped this pan so as to protect the chain from the mud 
thrown by the front wheels. The contrivance weighs about 
twenty-five pounds. 





AN AUTOMOBILE RUNS THE BASES. 


For the first time in the history of the Polo Grounds, last Sat- 
urday an automobile received carte blanche to travel about the 
famous diamond of the New York Baseball Club. This permis- 
sion had been granted to further the plans of Willie Hoppe, the 
young billiard expert, in his efforts to raise money for the sufferers 
by the San Francisco disaster. Half an hour before the game began 
Hoppe’s machine, a White steamer, was admitted to the field and 
was driven across the diamond to a position in front of the grand- 
stand. Then Manager McGraw took a seat in the car and offered 
at auction the baseball with which he had been practising. Finally, 
on the “third and last call,” a bid of $200 was received from one 





MANAGER McGRAW SELLS A BASEBALL FOR $200, 


of the boxes, and the ball was knocked down at that figure. The 
purchaser proved to be a representative of the White Garage, in 
New York City, who explained that the amount had been raised 
by subscription from the employees of that establishment. 

Then the entire team of the World’s Champions climbed on 
the car and it was driven around the field. A strong pair of 
lungs shouted the purpose of the party to all of the 20,000 people 
who had gathered for the game, and Hoppe and his assistants 
walked through the stands selling evening papers at fancy pricés. 
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HELPFUL TO THE MAN WHO DRIVES HIS CAR. 





When Your Gasoline Pipe Breaks Try This. 


It is a good idea to carry with you a moderate-sized length 
of small rubber hose for an emergency which may arise at 
any time owing to a sudden rupture of the gasoline feed pipe 
running from the supply tank to the carbureter. A common 
cause of leakage is due to the gasoline pipe becomiing unsol- 
dered from the cone-shaped pocket at the bottom of the tank, 
and when this occurs the average automobilist is liable to be 
towed to the nearest repair shop unless he has a soldering 
outfit with him and can use it to advantage after the tank has 
become emptied. Even then, if he has no extra gasoline with 
him, he will be up against it. If you carry with you the small 
hose mentioned above, with one end of it fitted to a short 
length of small pipe, together with a gallon or two-gallon can 
of extra gasoline, you can manage to keep the car running, 
provided the spout to your extra can of gasoline is fitted with 
a cork stopper. The loose end of the rubber hose can be 
stretched over the fractured end of the gasoline pipe, the other 
end of the hose to which the short length of extra pipe is 
attached can be pushed through an improvised hole made 
in the cork stopper of the can of extra fuel, and by propping 
up or holding the can you are able to supply your motor with 
gasoline, and reach home or a place where repairs can be 
made. 


[ Some Peculiarities of the Vibrating Spark Coil. 


Automobilists’ troubles with vibrating coils are in many 
cases due to ignorance in the matter of correct adjustment, 
says the Autocar (Eng.), but in a still greater degree to bad 
material used in the construction of the vibrator and the sys- 
tem of construction. Of course there are numerous instances 
of trouble due to genuine breakdowns inside the coil, but they 
are in the minority. In effect vibrator troubles result in mis- 
firing and loss of power, and, in the case of distributer coils, 
pounding in the motor. Misfiring has, in many instances, 
been found to be caused by stiffness of the vibrator, and for 
this reason at high motor speeds the duration of contact at 
the contact-maker is less, the current through the primary 
winding at that moment is less, and consequently the core 
pull is not strong enough to separate the platinum points. 
Pitting and fusing of points also seems to be a general evil, 
and this sometimes caused by dirt, the points bearing on the 
edge instead of square upon each other. German silver, silver 
and even pure platinum points are all subject to pitting, and 
quite 25 per cent. iridium platinum alloy should be used. A 
complicated vibrator will upset a man’s nerves more than 
anything we know of and pains should be taken to make a 
study of its vagaries. 


Plug Switch for Spark Testing. 


A plug switch has been brought out in England to be 
used for cutting out ignition in one cylinder while the spark- 
ing in the others is being tested. The device clamps around 
the body of the plug and has a spring blade to which is 
attached an insulated handle. By means of this handle the 
blade can be sprung up into contact with the insulated ter- 
minal of the plug, thereby establishing connection between 
the secondary wire and the engine jacket so that the current 
will not pass between the sparking points. This obviates 
the bad practice of disconnecting the wire from the plug, 
which will, if persisted in, break down the insulation in the 
coil, as the secondary current is being induced continuously 
and is always seeking a.means of escape. No injury. will 


result, however, if the primary current is broken by hold- 
ing down the vibrator. _. r 





Proper Way to Inflate Tires. 


The only certain way of properly inflating a set of tires 
and of ascertaining the amount of pressure exactly is by 
the use of a good registering pump. The valve should first 
be pressed in with the pin in the cap to make sure that it 
does not stick. The pump piston should be raised to the 
top of the cylinder and pushed all the way to the bottom, 
giving full, steady strokes. Each time the plunger descends 
the gauge pointer will fluctuate more or less beyond the 
center of equilibrium, according to the rapidity of the stroke. 
To find the constant pressure, a full, slow stroke should be 
given, and near the end the plunger should be held station- 
ary, equalizing the pressure in the pump and tire. The gauge 
pointer will then slowly find its balance and remain sta- 
tionary, pointing to the figures of the real pressure in pounds. 
There is an impression that the rise of temperature of the air 
in a tire due to frictional heat often causes sufficient pres- 
sure to burst the tire. But it is asserted that this heat can 
hardly reach more than 140 degrees Fahrenheit, and, if a tire 
has been inflated with air at 68 degrees, this will increase the 
pressure only one-eighth. 


Dash Screens for Wet Weather. 


The question of the safest and best forms of dashboard 
screens is being discussed by the English automobile papers. 
Although almost any form serves to break the rush of wind 
anc deflects the dust in dry weather, it is pointed out that 
in cold and rainy weather the glass is likely to become 
covered with moisture and prevent clear vision. It is sug- 
gested that all screens be made to fold so that the upper 
portion can be let out of the way when desired. Various 
forms of such screens are made, those most favored being 
so constructed as to let the upper section open inward, close 
to the driver, where he can easily wipe the moisture from 
the glass, or can be moved entirely out of the field of vision 
if desired. All such special constructions could be avoided, 
however, if the glass could be treated with a preparation 
that would prevent the condensation of moisture without 
impairing the transparency of the glass. 


See that the Lubricant Goes Where It Belongs. 


Oilers of all kinds should invariably be kept in first-class 
condition. They can be readily flushed and cleansed with 
kerosene, and if the kerosene flushes the bearings of ma- 
chine they will also be benefited by the cleansing. Many 
operators, especially those of limited experience, pay too 
little attention to seeing that the lubrication of an automo- 
bile is properly effected. The motor and many of the 
working parts may be reeking externally with oil, but that 
indicates nothing but wasted material and labor. Conveying 
the lubricant to the interior bearing surfaces is the thing 
that counts. Any blockhead can pour oil over the outside 
of a machine, but it takes common sense and discernment 
to see that it reaches the working surfaces of the bearings. 


Importance of Throwing Out the Clutch. 


It is just as well to remember, upon bringing the car to 
a standstill, that the clutch should be thrown out, and that 
the operator should make sure that it is thrown out. This 
was not properly done in front of a Boston garage last week, 
and the car ran away, creating a bigger disturbance than 
the proverbial bull in a china shop. The owner had stopped 
to adjust his carbureter, but let -his engine run. The car 
suddenly started and before it could be stopped had nearly 
run over its owner and several other people and smashed 
into another vehicle, demolishing itself generally. 
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HOW TO OPERATE A GASOLINE CAR.* 


By EDWARD T. BIRDSALL. 


~ ENERAL.—The operation of an automobile on a highway, 

( if analyzed, is an exceedingly complex act. Like walk- 
ing, skating, or swimming, it is really very easy after one 
learns, and the various movements are soon performed more 
or ‘ess mechanically and instinctively. Anyone not unsound 
mentally or deficient physically can, in a short time, learn to 
operate a car well enough for all ordinary purposes, but 
really expert driving is only acquired by study and long 
practice. 
(he expert driver will detect the slightest variation in the 
ion or sound of the mechanism, and will thus be able to 
forestall a stoppage by the proverbial “stitch in time.” He 
will so calculate his speed and position on a crowded street 
that he will avoid accidents or “tight places,” instead of run- 
ning blindly in and then trusting to luck to get out. Anyone 
who has ridden a bicycle or steered a small boat will learn 
to steer an automobile very quickly. 

Starting—We will now suppose that your new car has 
just arrived and that you have read the maker’s instruction 
book, if there was one, or obtained a general idea of the car 
from the catalog. Let us assume that it is of the runabout 
or light touring car class and has a one or two-cylinder en- 
gine placed horizontally under the body, a planetary type of 
change gear, and is in good order. Having uncrated it, ex- 
amine the tires. If one is flat, see whether or not a nail of the 
crate was driven through it. Pump up all the tires to the 
proper pressure. 

Fill the respective tanks with gasoline, water (if not air 
cooled), and lubricating oil. Put oil in the engine crankcase, 
change gear box, and rear axle or differential, if necessary. 
(This will depend upon the particular construction of your 
machine). Oil every joint of the axles, steering gear, change 
gear levers, brake gear, pedals, engine, and chain (if it has 
one). Do not be zfraid to use plenty of oil on a new car; 
later on it will not need so much. 

See that the battery is in place and connected. 

Set the brake and turn the engine over a couple of times 
to ascertain if it turns freely and that the gears are out. 

Flood the carbureter, retard the spark, open the throttle, 
and turn on the switch. 

Now turn the engine over as fast as possible and it will 
start after a few turns. It is best and sometimes easier to 
turn the engine over with the compression relief cocks closed, 
but if the cylinders are very large and the compression high 
it will be necessary to open them. As soon as the engine 
starts, close the compression reliefs, advance the spark 
slightly, and close the throttle until the engine is running 
quite slowly, but in no danger of stopping. See that the 
lubricator is feeding oil properly and, if water cooled, that 
the water is circulating in the engine and radiator. 

Running.—The car being in a place where a false move 
will not cause an accident, take your seat at the steering 
wheel and note the effect of opening the throttle and advanc- 
ing the spark. Place the spark in a position of about one- 
third advance and open the throttle until the engine is run- 
ning at about one-half speed, now release the brake and very 
slowly push the pedal or hand lever (as the case may be) that 
controls the first (low) speed. The car will slowly move for- 
ward, and, after running a short distance, throw out the gear 
and put on the brake. Repeat this until the steering and the 
starting and stopping can be done with ease and certainty. 
Do not put on the brake until the gear is out and do not put 
on the brake abruptly. 
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If you can get an experienced operator to accompany you 
on this first trip, it will add greatly to its success and mate- 
rially shorten the time of learning. Carefully avoid, how- 
ever, the “bright” local mechanic and the bicycle repair man; 
they are both aggious to learn—at your expense. 

Now, while running on the first speed on a straight road 
free from traffic, throw out the low gear and at once push 
the lever until it just begins to engage the second (high) 
speed, and, as the car picks up speed, push the gear all the 
way in. Changing speeds is always the hardest thing for the 
novice to learn to do well. If the engine is running too 
slowly when changing from low to high, the engine will stop. 
If the engine is running fast and the change is made too 
quickly, then the car will jump forward with a great jerk and 
there is danger of breaking a chain or a gear. All changes 
of gear should be made slowly, so as not to bring heavy 
strains on the machinery. While operating the change gear 
lever with the right hand, do not move the steering wheel 
with the left, thus causing the car to wobble all over the 
road. When going from a low gear to a higher one, do not 
allow the car to lose much speed between the changes; in 
fact, it is a good plan to speed up on the lower gear just be- 
fore changing. 

The novice will find when learning to steer that he will 
at first always turn the wheel further than necessary so that 
his path will be a series of zigzags. After a straight course 
can be steered, the gears changed and ordinary turns made, 
backing and turning around should be practised. For this 
practice select a road free from deep ditches, trees, and poles, 
or a large lawn or open space. Considerable practice is 
necessary before short turns on narrow roads bordered by 
deep ditches should be attempted. 

Slide Gears.—A car of the heavy touring car type or any 
car having a slide gear type of change speed gear is operated 
as above with the exception of the speed changing. In this 
type the flywheel clutch must be disengaged by depressing 
the clutch pedal every time the gears are changed or the 
brakes applied. Many clutches of this type are “fierce” when 
new; that is, they take hold very suddenly even if let in very 
slowly. A beginner should never learn to drive with a clutch 
of this kind, as it will surely lead to an accident or damage 
to the car. 

Driving in city traffic should not be attempted until you feel 
perfectly at home on the car and can operate the various 
levers with certainty. The best method of operation in 
traffic is to put the car on the second speed and control the 
speed with the throttle and clutch. In this way the car will 
always be able to “pick up” from almost a standstill and will 
also run fast enough to pass horse traffic when necessary. 

If while driving in traffic you should get rattled or do not 
see your way clearly, stop! Do not try to extricate yourself 
by putting on speed or quick steering. Neglect to stop while 
there was yet time has caused many an accident and conse- 
quent repair bill. 

To the experienced driver the novice always seems to 
change gear too late or too early. The exact moment that 
the gear should be changed varies with the type of car and 
the power, but generally speaking the gear should be changed 
to a lower one as soon as the engine slows down or labors 
from an overload, or, from a low to a higher one when the 
engine shows a tendency to “race” or run too fast with the 
load. When approaching a steep hill it is best for the novice 
to change early as, if he allows the engine and the car to 
slow down too much on the high gear, it will be found diffi- 
cult to “pick up” again even on the lower gear. When forced 
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to slow down for traffic, change at once to a lower gear, so 
as to be ready to go ahead when the opportunity offers. On 
the other hand do not run on a low gear one second longer 
than is necessary. A car running along on a low gear with 
the engine “racing” proclaims the incompetent driver. 

Changing gear on slide gear cars is more difficult than on 
the planetary type. The gears should be shifted without 
noise or shock. Going from low to high is usually easier 
than the reverse. In changing from high to low the speed of 
the car should be allowed to slow down to affnear as possible 
what it would be when the new gear is engaged. If the gears 
do not mesh at once do not hold them in noisy contact, but 
change the speed of the car or the engine and try again. 

Control—The older types of small cars were controlled 
almost entirely by the position of the spark, while the larger 
ones, finding that the spark control gave rise to heating 
troubles, relied on a four-speed change gear box, the clutch, 
and an accelerator pedal connected to the governor. These 
crude methods have been superseded by the more modern and 
better method of controlling the speed of the car by the 
throttle valve. 

Always drive with the spark fairly well advanced, on as 
high a gear as possible, and with the throttle as much closed 
as possible. This method will use less gasoline and oil, keep 
the engine and water cool, and produce less wear and noise. 

If you have a very hot spark, as from a magneto, it is good 
practice to place the spark lever at a position of average ad- 
vance, and control entirely by the throttle, only changing the 
position of the spark advance lever for very slow or very fast 
running. Air-cooled engines must be operated in this man- 
ner, otherwise they will quickly overheat. 

Starting and Stopping.—Starting and stopping should be 
done with care, without jumps or jerks. Quick getaways with 
the dust flying, and stops made with the rear wheels sliding 
and brakes screeching, make fine “plays to the gallery,” but 
they are expensive, and are usually indulged in only by green 
drivers or foreign chauffeurs lately landed. These practices 
rack the wheels and mechanism and tear the rubber off the 
tires. A dollar’s worth of rubber is not a very large piece, 
and is soon rubbed off. 

Rounding corners at high speed, apart from being danger- 
ous, is also very hard on tires, and is not indulged in by 
good drivers. Careful driving can, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, double the average life of a set of tires. 

Skidding or Sideslip—The novice always hears the old 
driver recite many tales of hair raising skids on wet asphalt 
pavements, but never gives the subject serious attention until 
some day his car suddenly and without apparent cause re- 
verses ends on a busy street and in close proximity to a 
trolley car. After that he has a wholesome dread of wet 
or greasy pavements and begins to take a great interest in 
non-slipping tires. Macadam and brick pavements are seldom 
slippery. Stone, asphalt, and wood are not very slippery when 
clean and wet, but when covered with a thin layer of greasy 
mud and slightly wet they are very dangerous. Wet clay 
country roads, especially when much crowned, are very 
treacherous, and it is sometimes almost impossible to keep 
from slipping into the ditch even at low speed. 

The only real remedy for skidding is slow speed. A clever 
driving wrinkle (if caught on a slippery pavement and in a 
situation where a sideslip might be disastrous), is to get in 
the gutter with the wheels almost touching the curb. In this 
position it is quite impossible for the car to turn around. 
This is especially valuable if the street. is on a down grade. 

Special forms of tire treads and detachable devices to pre- 
vent skidding are used with considerable success, and if one 
has to drive much on slippery pavements the use of some 
form of non-skid is advised. Skidding is due without doubt 
to the presence of the differential gear, as cars having no dif- 
ferential seem to hold the road better. As the two rear 
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wheels never have exactly the same hold upon the ground, 
and as they are free to turn relatively to each other, it follows 
that as soon as power is applied to drive them or to retard 
them they will be acted upon unequally and one will tend to 
drive or hold back the car more than the other. This obvi- 
ously produces a tendency towards a sidewise movement, and 
the inertia of the car does the rest. 

When using any form of non-skid, remember that the clutch 
and brakes must be used more gently than before. Smooth 
tires will slip on the ground and relieve the mechanism o/ a 
too sudden application of the clutch or brakes, but non-skids 
will not do this, and due allowance should be made, or the 
gears, chains, and clutches will suffer. Some forms of metal- 
lic non-skids will slip on hard, dry asphalt if the brakes are 
applied when running at high speed. 

Brakes.—While it is desirable that a car should always go 
when the owner wishes, yet it is just as necessary that it 
should stop when occasion requires. A car can only be 
driven as fast as its ability to stop will allow. It is this great 
ability of the automobile to stop quickly that smakes it so 
safe. Upon starting out on a ride of any length do not fail 
to try your brakes. Often you will find that one set does 
not hold as well as it should and requires attention. Brakes 
should be used with moderation, except in case of emergency. 
Ordinary stops should be made by shutting off the power 
and allowing the car to coast nearly up to the point of stop- 
ping. The maximum braking effect is not, as many think, 
when the wheels are sliding, but it is when the wheels just 
do not slip. As soon as the wheels slip, the retarding effect 
is greatly reduced. 

Hills.—Climbing and descending hills, especially if they are 
long and steep, calls for the exercise of considerable judg- 
ment, and requires a perfect knowledge of the car. Power 
for the ascent and ample braking power for the descent are 
prime requisites for safety and comfort. Short hills can be 
rushed, if the traffic will allow, but long ones are better taken 
from the start on the proper gear with the car well under con- 
trol. When climbing a hill and the engine begins to lag, 
shift to a lower gear at once. Do it with deliberation, for 
with a slide gear, if you miss getting the gears in mesh at the 
first attempt, the car will in the meantime have lost its head- 
way,and started backwards unless the brakes will hold it. 
In this case it will be necessary to come back to first speed 
and start anew. Good modern brakes should hold equally 
well in either direction, and should not be interconnected with 
the clutch. 

If doubt is felt as to the ability of the motor to climb the 
grade or the brakes to hold the car and there is a sprag on the 
car, it should be lowered at the foot of the hill and dragged 
all the way up. In the absence of a sprag, one of the party 
with a small log or fence rail should walk behind the car on 
the alert to chock the wheels if the car stops. 

Descending long, steep and unknown hills is one of the 
most dangerous tasks that the tourist has to accomplish. 
Use first one brake and then the other, even if they «re 
water cooled. The engine can also be used to retard the 
car by shutting off the spark and putting in a low gear. 

In small cars the high speed will have to be used, as the 
low speed is too low. In cars having three or four speeds, 
the second or third will be found best. The gear, however, 
must be put in before the engine is stopped and before t'¢ 
car starts down the hill. If you are coasting down a !'!! 
with the clutch out or running down with the engine acting 
as a brake, and you throw out the gear on a slide gear c:', 
it will be found to be practically impossible to get them 
again until the engine is started or the car almost stopp<‘ 
Therefore, at the top of the hill, put in the gear that you '"- 
tend to carry to the bottom. The engine friction and t!¢ 
compression, on a low gear, will prevent the car from runnir¢ 
above a fixed speed, which can be further reduced by braking. 
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THE MAKING OF AN AUTOMOBILE. 


“T°HE up-to-date automobile manufacturing establishment is a 

place where system is highly developed as being absolutely 
necessary to get the best results from special machine tools, auto- 
matic and otherwise, and also from the highly-skilled specialists 
upon whom devolves the assembling of the mechanism and other 
work that cannot be done 
by machines. American au- 
tomatic machinery, which 
is known throughout the 
world, finds many uses in 
automobile building, and 
is an exceedingly impor- 
tant factor in the manu- 
facture of the moderate 
priced car that is so much 
in evidence, not only on 
the smoothly paved streets 
of cities, but everywhere 
on the rougher country 
roads, and even in the des- 
erts and among the moun- 
tains. By the use of auto- 
matic and semi-automatic 
machinery parts can be 
made by thousands with 
variations in size that can- 
not be measured by any 
standard larger than the thousandth part of an inch; and, accurate 
as the work is, it is turned out with a rapidity that would have 
bewildered the old-time machinist, and at a cost for labor per 
piece that is ridiculously low in comparison with old-fashioned 
and less accurate methods. 

The building of a modern automobile does not consist in mak- 
ing the parts for each machine separately <nd taking them from 
the machine shop to the assembling floor. This was, of course, 
necessarily done on eariy cars, of which only a few were built, 
each having to be specially fitted with its own parts. Now cars 
are frequently made in hundreds, and in some cases in thousands, 
all exactly alike. A special machine tool makes a certain part 
and does nothing else in many cases. There is no stopping short 
of a certain specified number of parts, and the parts are trans- 
ferred as fast as they are finished to a great stock-room and depos- 
ited in their special bins or compartments. In the stock-room are all 
the parts necessary to make up the complete car, with the excep- 
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MACHINING A DIFFERENTIAL CASE. 
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PUTTING CHASSIS TOGETHER ON ASSEMBLING FRAME. 





* 


tion of the body, which is wihde in te own special depagtment 
of the works. Each part has ‘its special designating yphine or 
number. 7 i 

Suppose the cars are being made ‘up in lots of fifty. Fifty 
finished cylinders, or sets of cylinders, as the: case may be, fifty 
crankcases, fifty crankshafts, fifty sets of valves, of springs, of 
bolts and nuts and of all the engine parts are taken to the engine 


assembling department. Fifty sets of frame members, or in 


some cases of complete made-up frames, are taken to another 
department, together with springs and other parts attached to 
the frame; and so on. The engine, the transmission, the axles, 
the running gear and other units are assembled as far as pos- 
sible each in its separate department, and the assembled units are 
finally brought together in the general assembling room, where 
the cars finally take shape. The motor is lifted by a trolley- 
hoist or similar device, run to the frame that is to carry it, and 
lowered into place. The transmission, if heavy, is treated in the 
same way; if light, it is readily lifted into place and, thanks to 
the accuracy of the machine work, the parts fit together accurately 
and easily—and any part of one car will fit equaliy well in the 
appropriate place in any other car of the same model. 
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ASSEMBLING AND TESTING MOTOR IN THE SHOP. 


Previous to the assembling the parts must go through a series 
of tests and gaugings; the assembled units, such as the engines 
and transmissions, must be tested to insure their being in proper 
working condition in every respect. And even further back, in 
the raw material, there is a great deal of. testing done in order 
that time and labor shall not be wasted on material that does 
not come up to the requisite standard of excellence. 

Perhaps the most important and interesting process of inter- 
mediate testing is the testing of the motor. Usually the motor 
is first placed on a stand and is run by a belt. from a pulley on a 
line“ Shaft. During this “limbering-up” process, as it is com- 
monly called, the engine is kept flooded with oil, and is carefully 
watched for hot bearings or binding in any of the working parts 
—faults that can be discovered in this way better, perhaps, than 
when the engine is running under its own power, and with less 
chance of damaging the parts involved. There is rarely any 
reason for turning the engine back to the assemblers for refitting 
after the limbering-up, for the automatic machinery has done 
its work well, leaving a comparatively easy task for the assem- 
blers.**The motor next goes to a testing stand, where it is given 
its carbureter, spark plugs and other ignition apparatus, and is 
started and run under its own power, slowly at first, but with 
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LOWERING TESTING BODY ON THE CHASSIS. 


gradually increasing speed until the maximum is reached and the 
engine has been found safe to run at a speed higher than any 
driver of intelligence will think of running it. 

After this comes the test for power. The methods of ascer- 
taining the power developed vary; sometimes a prony brake is 
used, sometimes a dynamo, and sometimes, though not often, a 
screw propeller working in a tank of water. Whatever test is 
adopted, however, a certain standard is set, and the motor must 
come up to this mark or go back to the assemblers, who will 
have to find the reason for the lack of power and remedy the 
trouble. 

After all parts are finally tested and assembled into a com- 
plete chassis—that is, the car with every part except the body— 
a rough body, consisting practically of a mere seat for the driver, 
is put on and the road testing men put the car through a regular 
set of trials for speed, hill-climbing and reliability. Skilled ad- 
justers set each valve, each adjusting screw, and see that every 
part of the car is properly set to do its best under average con- 
ditions, and the car is then sent back to the shop for its final 
painting and finishing and for its body and its own tires, if 
these are put on at the shop. Then, shining with new paint. 
polished brasswork and fresh upholstering, the machine goes to 
the storehouse, ready for shipment, and bearing no indication of 
the road tests, sometimes anything but gentle, that have been 
carried out to prepare the machine in its entirety for its as yet 
unknown owner. 
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KNOW THY MOTOR GOOD ADVICE. 


The old Greek motto, “Know thyself,” the modern horseman 
translates “Know thy horse,” and the owner of an automobile 
must make it “Know thy motor.” And all these things are akin, 
for in learning all about anything with which we are intimate), 
associated, whether human, animal, or mechanical, we are apt 
to learn a good deal about ourselves. So states the Auto-Crat 
devoted to American Mercedes interests. 

The motorist should know his machine as the rider knows his 
horse, which is to say as the brain-worker knows his own intel- 
lectual capacity and the laborer his own thews and sinews. To 
let another person do your motoring for you without care or con- 
cern is very nearly as ridiculous as to let somebody else do your 
thinking or walking for you. An Oriental prince once went, a 
a matter of sightseeing, to an English ball. It was his first ex 
perience of the kind, and he did not attempt to dance. He looke: 
on for a while, and then turned to his host with the contemptu- 
ous observation, “What foolish people these English are to take 
so much trouble! In my country we have other people to do 
our dancing.” 

There are a good many people who have taken the Oriental! 
attitude toward their motor cars. They did not want to take the 
trouble to learn anything about them—why should they when 
they could get other people to attend to the matter? Conse- 
quently, they are not only at the mercy of any incompetent chauf. 
feur they might be so unfortunate as to get, but they are unable 
to go anywhere in the car when they happen to be without a 
chauffeur, and they miss the delight of long solitary drives, 
through the silent woods or beside the sea, alone with Nature 
and their own thoughts; or that even more delightful solitude a 
deux in which no man wants a third person’s ears cocked for 
whatever it may be his mood to say. Of course the chauffeur 
is supposed to be discreet, and usually he is—it is part of his 
business—but, after all, there are times when one would rather 
not have any outsiders about. 

In fact, it may be said that the only way to get anything like 
full value out of a motor car is to understand it. The thing is not 
so very difficult, either—not half so hard as the problems most 
people have solved in their school days, when they studied alge- 
bra and physics. And there is a fascination in learning all about 
one’s Own possession, be it a motor or a baby. 

The man who owns an American Mercedes, and learns to know 
it thoroughly, will wonder how he ever dreamed of anything so 
banal as letting other people take the entire care of it and inci- 
dentally get most of the fun out of it, for half the pleasure of 
owning a motor is to feel the marvelous thing obey your hand 
and serve your mood. 

The true motorist, the man who took to the sport like a duck 
to water when he first knew about it, has, of course, understood 
this all along. He has always felt the importance of giving hi 
precious possession the scientific care which comes only of per- 
sonal knowledge. He does not, of course, personally attend to 
the cleaning and repairing and driving of the machine on every 
occasion any more than the good horseman rubs down or shoe 
his horse, but he knows how it ought to be done, and he knows 
when it is not done well, and why things are unsatisfactory when 
they are. He does not have to depend on other people to train 
his chauffeur for him. He can, at a pinch, take the raw materia! 
and turn out the finished product; and there are some gree! 
chauffeurs who only need a little intelligent direction to }b 
jewels of their kind. 

So, if you would get the best work out of your motor, get int 
touch with it. Learn to know not only how to evok 
the commonpiace and easily gained moods of the motor 
but how to awaken every power of its hidden life; how to lea‘ 
it to answer and obey your own moods; how to conserve it: 
energy and your own, so that you may take the longest journeys 
the most severe tests of speed and endurance, with the absolut: 
ease and confidence which a good rider feels when he rides to 
the meet on his own favorite thoroughbred. That is the way to 
enter into the real enchantment of motorland. 
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HOW THE A. C.A. TWO-GALLON TEST WILL BE RUN. 


COMPETITION of practical value, as well as interest, to 
A automobilists will be the two-gallon efficiency test of the 
\utomobile Club of America, which will be held in New 
York City, Saturday, May 5. Briefly, the object of the con- 
test is to ascertain how far a car can be run on two gallons 
of gasoline; all the machines entered will start from the 
same point and follow the same route. The start will be made 
from a garage near the A. C. A. clubrooms, 753 Fifth avenue, 
and the route will be up Fifth avenue to One Hundred and 
Tenth street, west to St. Nicholas avenue, up St. Nicholas 
avenue and eighth avenue to Central Bridge, which carries 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street across the Harlem river, 
and then on out Jerome avenue to Pelham Parkway, the 
Shore Road, New Rochelle and the Boston Post Road. 

For those who can take their attention from the economical 
operation of the car, the route will be an interesting and 
picturesque one, and the roads are good. Competing cars 
must be stock machines. The prizes will be worth compet- 


The committee reserves the right to reject any car with or with- 
out publicly stating the reason; but in the latter case the entry fee 
will be refunded. 


II.—Cars Eligible to Compete. 


The contest will be limited to self-propelled pleasure vehicles of 
individual owners, or of manufacturers, taken from stock. 

Special or freak cars will be excluded. ; 

Except for the introduction of any devices regularly sold, no 
alteration of the mechanism, gears, carbureter, tank, or any other 
part will be permitted, permissible manipulation being limited to 
such adjustments of ignition, mixture, etc., as are ordinarily made 
when on the road. 

Bach car must be provided with a proper muffler, which must be 
kept closed, and it must have a differential gear or its equivalent. 

Any car which in the judgment of the committee makes an ex- 
cessive amount of noise or smoke will be excluded, but in this case 
the entrance fee will be refunded. 


III.—Entries. 


The entrance fee will be $10 per car, and the entries will close on 
May 2 at noon. 





PRIZES TO BE CONTESTED FOR IN THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA’S TWO-GALLON EFFICIENCY TEST. 


ing for. First prize will be a punch bowl valued at $500; 
a cup valued at $100 will go to the second car; and third will 
receive a medal. The prizes will be on exhibition at the 
clubrooms until awarded. 

The rules governing the contest are very clear and ex- 
plicit, and Rule IX, covering the handicapping system, is 
particularly interesting, being the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem as worked out by the special committee governing the 
contest. The committee consists of Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, 
chairman; George F. Chamberlin and Charles G. Curtis. Fol- 
lowing are the rules: 


I.—General. 


It will be assumed that every contestant is acquainted with the 
rules of the contest. By entering therein he shall agree to abide by 
the rules, 

In the event of any dispute concerning the interpretation of the 
rules, the decision of the committee shall be final. 

Except in regard to the score formula, the committee reserves the 
right to alter or amend the rules up to the time of starting as it 
may deem it expedient for the better management of the contest. 


No entry will be accepted unless all the information called for by 
the entry blank is given therein, and it is accompanied by the 
entrance fee. 

Entry blanks will be forwarded by the club secretary upon re- 
quest. 


IV.—Starting. 


The contest will start from a garage near the clubhouse. Begin- 
ning at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, after being weighed in at their 
own convenience, the cars will start immediately, pass the club 
house and go over the measured course, a map of which, with the 
distances plainly marked, will be given to each driver. The course 
is straight up Fifth avenue to One Hundred and Tenth street, to 
St. Nicholas avenue, to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth street, to Cen- 
tral Bridge, to Jerome avenue, to Pelham Parkway, to the Shore 
Road, to New Rochelle, and on to Boston Post Road, per route card, 

No attention will be paid to the time made, but any car not 
starting within fifteen minutes after the committee gives the word 
to it, or that does not finish within five hours, will be disqualified. 

Before starting, each car, and especially the float chamber of its 
carbureter, must be emptied of all gasoline down to the point where 
its engine will stop. A sufficient number of independent experts 
will be on hand to examine the cars at this time, and: in any case 
where it appears to the committee that any attempt has been made 
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to avoid compliance with the rules, the car will be excluded from 
the competition. A sufficient number of cans, each containing ex- 
actly two gallons of gasoline, carefully measured and sealed, will 
be at hand and will be distributed to the cars. 


V.—Legal Requirements. 


Hach car will be required to carry its state registration numbers 
and all equipment required by law, such as brakes, lamps and horn. 


V1—Observers, Maps and Numbers. 


The committee will select and assign an observer to each car 
and the car will be given a contest number and map of the route, 
showing distances, and a memorandum of weight. 


VII.—Weighing. 


The weight of the car with its full complement of passengers will 
be taken ‘as it starts in the contest and will be recorded. upon the 
report sheet for use in rating the car. The full complement of pas- 
sengérs will be as many as the car is constructed to seat comfort- 
ably. 


VIII.—Passengers. 


The load carried by each car will consist of passengers only, 
including the operator and observer. No dead load other than ordi- 
nary equipment will be permitted. 

All passengers and equipment in the car at the time of weighing 
must remain during the entire run. 


IX—Score Formula. 


The rating is based on cars having four or more cylinders. Cars 
having two cylinders will be rated as though they weighed, loaded, 
76 per cent. of their actual weight. Cars having one cylinder will 
be rated as though they weighed, loaded, 70 per cent. of their actual 
weight, 

The scores made in this contest will be arrived at as follows: 

To the actual weight of the car with passengers as weighed at 
the moment of starting (or 75 per cent. or 70 per cent. of the same 
as mentioned above) a handicap of 800 pounds will be added. This 
sum will be multiplied by the distance in miles traveled to obtain 
the score. 

The cars making the highest and the second and third highest 
scores will receive the first, second and third prizes respectively. 


X.—Distance Traveled. 


Immediately upon a car coming to the end of its run, owing to 
the.consumption of its two-gallon supply, the observer will deter- 
mine and note the exact position at which the car stopped and the 
distance traveled measured from the tires of the front wheels, and 
will see that the car remains stationary until the “advance’’ or 
“rear wagon’ reaches the point and checks the position determined 
by the observer. If the car has traveled over thirty (30) miles the 
observer will call up the club house (telephone No 2956 Plaza) and 
report the result, in order to facilitate the prompt deciding of the 
contest, and will in person immediately bring in the record which 
he will swear to before a notary public at the club house and deliver 
to the committee. 

No means of propulsion for a car other than its own motor will 
be allowed. 

At the conclusion of its run and as soon as its position and dis- 
tance have been determined and it has received the relief supply of 
gasoline, each car will return at once to the club house. As soon as 
the three cars apparently having the highest scores have been as- 
certained, they will be sent to the garage in charge of an official 
and there be subjected to a further examination. The committee 
reserves the right to open and examine their gasoline tanks. 


X1I.—Protests. 


Any contestant desiring to enter a protest must submit the same 
in writing immediately upon the conclusion of the contest, together 
with a deposit of twenty-five ($25.00) dollars, which sum will be 
retained by the committee if the protest is not sustained. Any 
protest thus regularly made will be considered by the committee 
immediately and a decision will be rendered thereon at once. 


XII.—Drivers. 


No change of operators will be permitted after the start is 
made. 


The driver of each car must operate his car without assistance 
from others. The observer will occupy the front seat. beside the 


driver. 
XIII.—Relief Cans. 


A car serving as an “advance wagon’ will accompany the first 
starter and will keep up with any car that takes the lead. When 
the leading car stalls, the “advance wagon” will note its position 
and distance traveled, take up its contest number and deliver to it 
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a five-galion or relief can of gasoline to enable it to return to th: 
club house. The “advance wagon” will then retrace its course, 
relieving in succession the stalled cars as it meets them. It wi!! 
carry also a surveyors assistant. A “rear wagon,” similari, 
equipped and having a cyclometer, will accompany the last start« 
and will act in a similar capacity working from the rear of the 
course. 


XIV.—Prizes. 
Prizes, consisting of a $500 punch bow! for first, a $100 cup f 
second, and a medal for third are‘offered by the club, and are no 


on exhibition at the clubrooms, where they will remain until th: 
awards are made. . 

The distances traveled, weights and ratings as laid- down abo: 
will be put together immediately by the committee, who will remain 
in session continuously from the time the contest begins until the 
conclusions are reached, and the winners will be announced and the 
prizes awarded and delivered before adjournment: 

A score board will be made up at the club house showing the 
number, weight handicaps, total weight, distance traveled and th: 
score of each car, from which the prizes will be awarded. 


XV.—Certificates of Performance. 


Upon request, certificates of performance will be given for each 
car that enters, goes over the course and complies with all the rules 
and is therefore eligible for a prize. 


Rule II has been amended to the extent of permitting 
changes in the size and inclination or elevation of the gaso- 
line tank necessary to insure the delivery of the entire two 
Entry blanks call for full details 
of the car, whether the driver is a professional chauffeur, a 
dealer or an amateur, and other information. 

Among those who have expressed the intention of driv- 
ing their own cars in the contest are Col. A. B. Hinton, A. R. 
Shattuck, John B. Trevor, Frank Eveland, Gen. George Moore 
Smith, A. Ward Chamberlin, Alan R. Hawley, Winthrop E. 
Scarritt, E. B. Gallaher and Cortlandt F. Bishop. Entry 
blanks will be forwarded on request by Secretary S. M. 
Butler, of the A. C. A., 753 Fifth avenue, New York. The 
entry lists will close at noon, May. 2. 





A WORD FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 


Henry Norman is one who has been a close observer and par- 
ticipant in automobiling, and this well-known member of the 
British Parliament voices these ideas in the Fortnightly Review: 

“Every improvement in locomotion has caused both discomfort 
and danger. :It is probable that the users of sledges viewed with 
indignation the advent of wheeled vehicles. Old prints show that 
the fast coaches scattered flocks and herds and left postchaises 
in the ditches behind them. The railway was regarded for some 
time as an outrageous nuisance. It will be within the recollec- 
tion of us all that for years bicyclists were detested, denounced 
and persecuted, and that every horse shied at every bicycle. In 
all these cases the public has had to grow accustomed to new 
conditions of traffic. So it is and will be with the automobile. 
To-day, in the minds of the unthinking, it is an offensive inno- 
vation; in a few years it will be regarded as an invaluable and 
indispensable condition of social and industrial life. The pedes 
trian will have to learn to look before he crosses the road, and 
that this proper place, as a rule, is not the middle of the road but 
the sidewalk. And it is permissible to hope that greater devotion 
to the public welfare will in the future provide the children 0: 
the poor with other playgrounds ‘than the public highways. No 
long hence it will seem a condition of barbarism that horse: 
should have been misused as they are in the omnibus and the 
night cab of to-day, and: that they should have been allowed to 
deposit thousands of tons of offensive manure in the streets o! 
the metropolis every day, causing an unfailing supply of septic 
dust to be breathed by millions of people. 

“Meanwhile, a certain amount of public discomfort and danger 
is unavoidable; it is one of the conditions of progress. To at- 
tempt to hinder. this progress because of this temporary discom- 
fort and danger would be—to quote a proverb of the people t: 
whom we look with so much admiration just now, the Japanese 
—to ‘mend the horn and kill the ox.’” 
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AN AIR-COOLED REVOLVING MOTOR. 


Eight years ago the Adams Company, of Dubuque, la., started 
experimenting with a revolving, air-cooled type of motor and 
built one with three cylinders, which revolved around a vertical 
stationary crankshaft. During the years following, several others 
were built on the same principle, put increasing in size. This 

tor has been previously described, and mention is here made 
only as introductory to 
the description of the 
five-cylinder motor in 
the 1906 production. 

Among the advantages 
claimed are the efficient 
air cooling, the saving of 
nearly one-half of the 
motor weight without 
sacrificing strength, clos- 
ing the valves by cen- 
trifugal force, and lubri- 
cation of the cylinders their entire length. Another claim is 
that in the five-cylinder type, shown in the illustrations, there 
is entire absence of vibration under all speeds, as a power stroke 
is always in force, and there is no dead center to be overcome 
by momentum, it minimizing any tendency to jerky motion and 
rendering slow motor speeds possible. 




















































CRANKSHAFT AND CONNECTING RODS. 





VIEW OF MOTOR IN ITS POSITION IN CAR. 


The power plant of the 1906 type is placed slightly forward 
of the rear axle, which enables the use of short chains, and for 
the purpose of saving weight in not using shaft drive. The motor 
is well above the axle, the sprocket being placed on the side 
instead. of the center to give the car a greater clearance. It will 
be noticed from the form of the motor that the cylinders, pistons. 
connecting rods, valves, 
etc., revolve around the 
crankshaft, a reversal of 
the ordinary practice. 
Each cylinder is com- 
plete and cast in one 
piece. Five of these are 
machined so as to fit to- 
gether perfectly and are 
bolted together and to a 
cast steel bottom flange 
and bronze’ top flange. 
Each piston is fitted with five rings’ and is. connected 
to single -steel. wrist pin of large size by steel connect- 
ing rods, having bronze bushing in ‘the piston. - The. -speed 
of the motor is designed to be controlled by the variable compres- 





MOTOR AS SEEN FROM BELOW. 
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sion which compresses and explodes only the amount of charge 
needed for the work. The valves are operated by cams at the cen- 
ter of the motor. When maximum power is needed the suction 
valves close at the end of the suction stroke, allowing the 
piston to compress the full charge on its return or the compres- 





BOTTOM VIEW OF TRANSMISSION GEAR. 


sion stroke. When less power is required, the suction valves 
are held open for a part of this compression stroke, allowing part 
of the charge to return whence it came and be taken up by the next 
cylinder and the balance of the charge compressed and exploded. 
No muffler is employed. Auxiliary exhaust ports, uncovered by 
pistons, let out the high terminal pressure against baffle plates 
placed to deaden the sound of the escaping gases. 

The motor is automatically oiled by a positive pump located 
above it. The spark is also regulated automatically by a timer 
as the speed of the motor accelerates, the automatic governor 
advancing the spark in proportion to the advancing speed. One 
spark coil is used. The carbureter is. located just to the right 
above the motor, in the casting supporting the upper end of 
the crankshaft. A gasoline well is conected to the gasoline tank, 
which allows a constant level for the carbureter service. The 
motor is cooled by the rapid currents of air caused by centrifugal 
force as the motor revolves. 

The transmission is of the sliding gear type, four speeds for- 
ward and reverse, and has two separate clutches, giving two 
independent transmissions. The upper part of the transmission 
case, a bronze casting, forms the base of the motor. No working 
parts whatever extend below the axle. 

The car itself is designed on popular touring car lines, with 
rear seat 50 inches wide. It is finely finished and upholstered, 
and sells, with five-cylinder 40-45-horsepower motor, for $3,000. 





ADAMS-FARWELL MODEL 7-A TOURING CAR. 
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MORE TWO-CYCLE DISCUSSION. 


By C. P. MALCOLM. 


It is seldom that I reply to any criticism of my technical or 
general writings except to explain some point that appears to 
be obscure to some who are seeking information. 

Less than six years ago I described in a popular mechanical 
periodical what I considered to be some important improvements 
in detail of two-cycle construction, and finished by saying that 
the speed of greatest efficiency of a 4 by 4 engine built on these 
lines was from 800 to 1,200 r. p. m., that at 1,600 r. p. m. it did not 
give one-fourth more power than at 1,200, and at 400 r. p. m. it fell 
considerably short of half power that it gave at 800 r. p. m. 

If I had thrown a stone with great force into a wasp’s nest on 
a hot summer day I would scarcely have made things more lively 
from the four-cycle cranks. I suppose I received a half bushel 
of letters from all over the country, howling about the absurdity 
of a two-cycle motor running at any such speed. 

The trouble with Mr. Scott [Letter No. 328, printed 
April 5 on page 609] appears to be that he is wedded to the three- 
port constructions, and anyone who dares to point out any dis- 
advantage in that particular feature can be depended upon to 
write everything else misleading. 

In reference to the velocity of the charge through the transfer 
passage, I think that I made out the same case a little clearer 
than he does, if he had read it without prejudice. It is self- 
evident, and I took it for granted that all knew, that with the 
engine running very slow, as in turning it over by hand, as 
soon as the inlet to the cylinder opens, the air compressed in the 
crankcase enters into the cylinder, after which there will be 
some movement from the piston displacement until the piston 
passed the center, after which the piston displacement will suck 
back from the cylinder into the crank chamber, until the piston 
closes the inlet to the cylinder. 

What I was trying to show was that at reasonably high speed 
no such action takes place, as the air compressed in the crank 
chamber will not have quite all passed into the cylinder, but will 
still. be moving into the cylinder under, perhaps, only a few 
ounces pressure, but with sufficient velocity so that inertia will 
check the tendency to flow back from the cylinder to fill the 
vacuum in the crankcase, caused by the piston beginning its 
suction stroke before the inlet to the cylinder closes. Especially 
is this true if this vacuum can be filled from the czrbureter, as 
it can and will be if a light aluminum check valve is used to 
control the inlet to the crank chamber. 

It may be, as Mr. Scott leads us to infer, that this back flow 
does occur in the three-port engine. I have never tested a 
three-port engine to find out for a certainty, but from the com- 
plete absence of such back flow even at very slow speed, when 
using a light check valve, gave me the impression that even with 
a three-port engine there would be no back flow when the engine 
was running at reasonably fast speed. 

There is an action set up by the exhaust, if taken care of, that 
materially assists in checking this back flow, that I did not allude 
to in my paper. This, however, will be given a little place in my 
next article, which will treat of the more recent improvements 
in two-cycle construction and the various lines along which gas 
engine designers are working to obtain a purer charge for the two- 
cycle engine. After weighing the disadvantages of each, I prefer 
a well-made check to a three-port. 

In reference to the amount of compression in the crankcase, 
Mr. Scott says that, after fitting a block on the crank, the pressure 
gauge showed 7 pounds at 200 r. 9. m., 8 pounds at 250 r. p. m., 
and 81-2 pounds at 350 r. p. m., and infers that at high speed he 
would get much more. 

Not long since I was engaged in a series of experiments to 
determine the best and most practical. method of constructing 
piston rings for gas engines. The pistons were fitted all for one 
cylinder, and to test the efficiency of each piston we set the 
combustion chamber end of the cylinder on the floor, removed 
the spark plug first, to see that the piston would drop freely into 
the cylinder from its own weight, then removed the piston, 
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replaced the spark plug and inserted the piston with the cylinder 
full of air, put weight enough upon the piston to make 5 pounds 
pressure to the square inch and noted the time that it would tke 
for each piston to go down a definite distance. We found :hat 
we could make a piston that would stand from 5:30 o’cloc! at 
night until 7:30 a.m. (fourteen hours) without leaking out 
more than half of the air in the cylinder; yet with the spark 
plug out these pistons would drop to the bottom as freely as if 
there was no friction between them and the cylinders. 

Now, there must be something radically wrong with Mr. Scoit’s 
engine or his deductions. 

At 200 r. p. m., the time of leakage is .15 of one second; at 
350 fr. p. m., it is about .086, a difference of about .064, or, in round 
numbers, less than .07 of a second. Yet this small space of time 
permits a leakage of air, charged with gasoline, of 21-2 pounds 
out of a total of 81-2 pounds, or 5-17, which is considerably 
more than one-fourth of the entire charge compressed in the 
crankcase. If Mr. Scott is not wrong in his figures or his de- 
ductions, it is no wonder that the two-cycle is charged with 
being very wasteful of gasoline. 

But this is evidently a case where ocular demonstration—the 


_ most convincing of all proofs—proves to be a delusion. I have 


no doubt but Mr. Scott read the pressure gauge correctly, and 
that if he had run his engine up to 2,000 r. p. m. he might have 
gotten perhaps 15 or 20 pounds pressure by the gauge, as he leads 
us to infer. If he could get such compression it would be a detri- 
ment to his engine, because it takes power to compress, and in 
the case of crank chamber compression we get none of it back 
as we do in cylinder compression, and in three-port engines the 
power is lost twice—once in suction, next in compression. 

It is very difficult to get an indicator delicate enough to measure 
the pressure with any degree of accuracy in gas engines at very 
high speeds, and when you get above 1,500 r. p. m. considerable 
allowance has to be made for the momentum carrying the pointer 
beyond the actual pressure. In an ordinary pressure gauge th 
momentum would carry the hand pointing to the index consider- 
ably beyond the actual pressure, even at 200 r. p.m. The only 
way that I know of determining the pressure by an ordinary 
gauge would be by turning the engine slowly, say 60 r. p. m. If 
the engine is well made, it will not leak enough in half of a second 
(the time of one stroke at 60 r. p. m.) to materially alter the 
result, nor wil] the momentum of the pointer at that motion 
carry it much beyond the actual pressure; probably one would 
about balance the other. 

Mr. Scott is groping hopelessly in the dark in regard to igni- 
tion. The time of contact in order to get the hottest spark 
depends upon the construction of the spark coil; coils can be 
made that will attain their maximum intensity, or complete 
magnetic saturation, in less than one-two hundredth part of a 
second, while they can be made that will take twenty times 4s 
long to do so. If running with a dry cell battery, contact any 
longer than complete saturation is not only wasteful of battery 
power, but actually produces a less intense spark. 

It is generally considered good practice not to continue con- 
tact: longer than half of the time necessary to attain comp! te 
saturation; you will then get about three-fourths of the maxim sm 
spark intensity at half the cost of full saturation. It magnet:<s 
at greatest speed at first contact and retards slowly at first, 1 
very slow during the last quarter of the time, so it is better to 
cut the time in half and put on battery sufficient to get the sp.°k 
intensity required. 

Modern jump spark coils working with a vibrator are mac 
so that the vibrator breaks contact at the right time to get ‘'¢ 
greatest intensity of spark with the least expenditure of curre™'. 
If you use dry cells for ignition, I usually recommend the v<e 
of one or two more cells than would be necessary for a four- 
cycle. Whether you use a primary or jump spark, a dynamo 
storage cells usually furnish sufficient current to ignite either 
a two- or a four-cycle engine, and as they furnish a consta”' 
current a primary spark does not weaken by too long a conta‘t 
as it does with dry cells, but, of course, the current is wasted in 
other respects just the same. 
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LATEST RAILWAY MOTOR CAR. 


Omana, Nes., April 21.—The seventh motor car built by 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company under the supervision of 
W. R. McKeen, Jr., superintendent of motive power and ma- 
-hinery, has just come out of the shops at Omaha. It has a 
number of improvements over the previous motor cars, the 
«ost important being special facilities for climbing grades. 
Besides this, the car has the entrance in the center instead 
of at the rear, and the windows are round, similar to the 
port holes of ships, and are air, water and dust proof. Official 
trials developed excellent hill climbing ability, and a speed of 
49 miles an hour was made over steep grades with ease. It 
was found that the vibration and noise of the engine had been 
ractically eliminated, and the ventilation system worked per- 
fectly. The railroad officers believe the car is the nearest to 
perfection of any turned out. It is made of steel throughout 
and in essentials follows the construction described in a recent 
issue of THE AUTOMOBILE. 

Experiments with the motor cars have reached a stage war- 
ranting an announcement by President E. H. Harriman, of the 
Union Pacific, that large shops will be constructed for their 
manufacture. It is not improbable that these shops, which 
will be maintained apart from the railway, will be established 
in Omaha. The Commercial Club now is negotiating with 
President Harriman for definite assurances of this character. 
Several sites are under contemplation and railway lines have 
been surveyed to at least one. 

The Union Pacific is using the motor cars with good re- 
sults on branch lines and for suburban traffic. They have 
been confined to passenger usage as yet, but there is no doubt 
but that their employment will extend to the carrying of milk, 
cream, produce and other light products of the farms and 
truck gardens. Cheapness in operation, ease of service and 
speed are factors counting heavily in favor of the motor cars. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway also has under construction 
at its shops at Angus, Canada, a new motor car for the Mon- 
treal-Vaudreuil suburban service. The car is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and will make its trial run within the 
next two weeks. This is the first experiment of its kind 
across the border, and there is considerable interest in rail- 
way circles attached to the coming test. 

Experiments with railway motor car construction are being ex- 
tensively indulged in by many of the railway systems, especially 
those of the western part of the country. Within the next few 
years a rapid development in this form of equipment may be ex- 
pected which may amount to a practical revolution of existing 
conditions in railway operation. Each phase of development cer- 
tainly shows marked advance over previous models, as in the car 
above described. The eastern railways are also alive to the possi- 
bilities of the motor car, but have not as yet devoted as much 
time to its perfection as the westerners. 





NEW TYPE OF MOTOR CAR JUST COMPLETED BY THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY AT OMAHA. 
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TO THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY. 


Many automobilists desire to tour to and through Virginia, 
but are deterred by the impression that the route from New 
York City southward is one full of difficulties. J. Frank Eddy, 
a former New Yorker, supplies the following information for 
Tue AUTOMOBILE readers: 

“Of course, the automobilist can travel from New York to 
Philadelphia without any trouble whatever. Though I have not 
been over the route from Philadelphia to Hagerstown, Md., in an 
automobile, I found fair roads on this section several years ago, 
while making a bicycle trip from New York to Winchester. 

Starting at Hagerstown there is a continuous straightaway 
stretch of pike of the finest character extending through Win- 
chester, forty-two miles from Hagerstown, and concluding at 
Staunton, a total distance of 138 miles of ideal touring. The 
country is rolling, and there is not a hill that an Olds runabout 
cannot take at high speed. On both sides of the road the Blue 
Ridge mountains are visible, and fertile fields and fruit orchards 
add to the picture, with numerous little villages scattered along 
the way. 

“In Virginia we have a law allowing the turnpike companies to 
charge tolls on automobiles at the rate of five cents per mile for a 
round trip. This is a little steep, though the roads are well worth 
it, for there isn’t a bad spot to be found. Not a few of the 
turnpike companies take advantage of this privilege to charge. 

“I believe that if the Northern tourists knew of the roads and 
the general conditions from Harrisburg south, via Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg, Greencastle, Hagerstown, Md., Martinsburg, W. Va., 
through Winchester, Va., and on down through the Shenandoah 
Valley, more would plan to take this trip. The celebrated 
Luray Caverns are situated off the main pike about midway 
between Winchester and Staunton and make a pleasant and very 
inexpensive side trip for a day. The distance from the main 
pike is about twelve miles, though the road is a rough country 
road but easily negotiated with any automobile, large or small. 

“Winchester is well known far and negr as a famous historic 
spot, the scene of many noted battles in Revolutionary times 
and later during the Civil strife. Nearly every field for several 
miles around Winchester, and up the valley, is a landmark of 
some battle mentioned in history.” 

It will be seen from the above that the field for Southern tour- 
ing is not such a stupendous proposition as it has been customary 
to believe. Hundreds of automobilists in the North have been 
deterred from making Southern trips through an imperfect knowl- 
edge of conditions. The sentiment for highway improvement, 
especially in the coast States, is very much alive, and a continuous 
improved road from Washington to Jacksonville, Fla., is not too 
much to expect in the reasonably near future. The movement is 
already under way for a road from the last-named city to Savan- 
nah, and once enthusiasm is aroused connecting links will soon be 
projected and carried to completion. 
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_ AUTOMOBILES A MARINE RISK. 


Ortympia, Wasu., April 21—Upon request of J. H. Schively, 
Deputy State Insurance Commissioner, A. J. Falknor, As- 
sistant Attorney-General, has handed down an opinion in 
which, for insurance purposes, the automobile is classed with 
marine. The Attorney-General can find no other class in 
which to place it. 

The effect is very important to automobile insurance agents, 
as the agent who writes such insurance, according to the 
State law, pays a fee of $50 and executes a bond of $1,000, 
while his company also pays the State a certain percentage 
on all such marine insurance written. While marine insur- 
ance was primarily intended to cover loss by sea, it has been 
stretched to cover loss by rail or sail. 

The inquiry of Deputy Insurance Commissioner Schively read 
as. follows: 


“Beg to inquire as to whether or not automobile insurance, which 
is written under contract with Lioyd’s underwriters and which 
will be considered floating marine insurance, would come under the 
regular brokers’ marine insurance act, under which we would give 
bond to pay regular 2 per cent. tax, etc. You will understand that 
there is no stock fire insurance company that writes this class of 
insurance, but before going ahead and advertising this line of busi- 
ness we wish to get within the bounds of the law.” 


Mr. Falknor’s opinion follows: 


“As I understand the law, Lloyd’s Underwriters is a marine 
insurance company which has not complied with the insurance 
laws of this state, and that, under section 22 of the compilation 
of insurance laws of 1905, the insurance commissioner is authorized 
to issue licenses to marine insurance agents who write or solicit 
insurance for such companies. The person applying pays a fee 
of $50 and executes a bond to the state in the sum of $1,000, and 
your inquirer desires to know if marine insurance companies writ- 
ing automobile insurance will be considered as coming under said 
law. The automobile appears to be a nullius filius in our insur- 
ance laws. The idea of protecting these modern machines against 
accident, breakdown, explosion, fire injury by the elements or run- 
ning amuck appears as yet not to have engaged the attention of 
the Legislature. No niche clearly appears in the insurance laws 
for such risks. While this modern machine is a thing of beauty, 
it is an inanimate object, and for that reason live stock, casualty 
or life insurance would not cover the risk. 

“This leaves only marine insurance, and, indeed, there are many 
points of similarity in the risks assumed between an automobile 
and a ship. Both are liable to collision, fire, breakdown, explosion, 
injury from the elements and running amuck, and insurance that 
meets the risks of a floating vessel apparently covers the risks of 
an automobile, and until the Legislature assembles and determines 
in its wisdom insurance broad enough to meet the many risks 
that a company will incur in carrying this line of insurance, we 
see no objection to any marine insurance company that wishes to 
insure an automobile, and such company has not complied with the 
laws of this state, that its agents be permitted to do such insur- 
ance provided they contribute to the state as provided in section 
22, supra, $50 and execute the bond of $1,000, and, of course, in- 
cluding such risks in the total premiums less losses paid upon 
which the 2 per cent. tax is paid.” 
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THE AUTOMOBILE CALENDAR, 


AMERICAN. 


Shows. 


21-28—Canada Automobile and Motor Exhibition, Arena, Mon- 
treal. 

14-19—New Orleans (La.) Automobile and Motor Show. 

24-26—Open Air Show, Empire City Track, New York Trade 


Association. 
Tours. 
5...—Two-Gallon Fuel Efficiency Test, Automobile Club of 
America, 


30...—Endurance Run, Salt Lake City to Ogden, Utah. Bert 

Fuller, Manager, Salt Lake City. 
6...—Orphans’ Day, Second Annual Celebration by the New 

York Motor Club. 

16-18—Three-Day Tour, Bay State Automobile Asseciation, 
Boston to Rye Beach, N. H. 

18-23—Second Annual Economy Test, New York Motor Club. 

23...—Annual A. A. A. Tour for the Glidden Trophy, starting 
from Buffalo or Cleveland. 

da andy —Endurance Run, Denver to Colorado Springs, Centen- 
nial Celebration Discovery of Pike’s Peak. 


Race Meets and Hill Climbs. 
26-27—Atlantic City (N. J.) Automobile Meet. 


baoees —Richmond, Ind., 10-mile Obstacle Road Race, Wayne 


County Automobile Club. 
10...—Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Centennial Jubilee Hill Climb. 
10-12—Macon, Georgia, Race Meet, Macon Automobile Club. 
30...—Boston Annual Meet of the Bay State Automobile As- 
sociation, Readville Track. 
30...—Baltimore (Md.) Race Meet, Maryland Motor Exhibi- 
tion Association. 


. 22...—American Elimination Trials for Vanderbilt Cup Race 


(Long Island course probable). 
éeswes —Colorado Springs. Two-Day Meet. 
bration Discovery of Pike’s Peak. 


Centennial Cele- 


6...—Vanderbilt Cup Race, American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 
FOREIGN. 
Shows. 
15-May 1—Marseilles (France) International Automobile Ex- 
hibition. 


15-May—Milan (Italy) International Exhibition. 

28-May 6—Geneva (Switzerland) International Exhibition 
5-14—Leipzig (Germany) Exhibition, Krystall Palast. 
1-16—Berlin (Germany) Automobile Exhibition. 
15-24—London, Olympia Motor Show. 

23-Dec. 1—London, Stanley Show, Agricultural Hall. 


Tours. 


6...—Targo Florio Tour (Sicily), Auto Club of Milan. 

12-13—International Light Touring Car Competition, Vienna 
to Gratz and back. Austrian Automobile Club. 

13-14—Tour de France. Motoreycles and voiturettes. 

15-16—Le Coupé d’Or and International Automobile Congress, 
at Milan, Italy. 

5-13—Herkomer Cup Touring and Speed Trials, Munich, Ba- 
varia. 

11-16—Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. 
Great Britain. 


Auto Cycle Club of 


13-16 tish riBbepiley Trials, 
4 sored rapéen;, 3,000 miles, Paris, Milan, Vicn- 


ne, 


“aco Mets “and Hill Climbs 


i Sdbaton Cyde Club of Frarice Championships. 
i tee 227d Grand’ Prix, Sarthe Circuit, France. 
_8.—Intemati ‘Cap. es oe Motorcycles, Cesky Club 
_Motocy u Of 


ij tia Bertin" 


ead 


rfl Climb (Italy). Automobile Club 


uit des Avdennta (Belgium). 
(France) Automobile ‘Meeting. 


1-1 
. 15-16— 


ae 


27...—Tourist Trophy Race, Isle of Man, Auto Club of Gre< 
Britain. 

..Chateau Thierry (France) Hill Climb. 

-—Galllon (France) Hill Climb. 
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THE NEWS OF THE AUTOMOBILE CLUBS. 





The Automobiling Mayor of Milwaukee. 


\MitwauKeg, W1s., April 23.—The Milwaukee Automobile 
Club has been one of the most progressive in the entire 
country, and its membership includes two great enthusi- 
asts in Mayor Becker and Attorney Drought. The latter 
was instrumental in obtaining an automobile law that is con- 
sidered one of the most liberal and fair ever passed. Floral 
parades, orphan day outings, race meets and club runs have 
been included in the doings of the local club, which has 
exerted a beneficial influence for the pastime and industry in 
general. 

The most conspicuous member of the club, of course, is its 
president, Sherburn M. Becker, who was elected mayor 
April 4, on the Republican Ticket. Mr. Becker is a wealthy 
young man of the strenuous type, who carried on his cam- 
paign along reform lines, attacking political bosses and cor- 
poration influence in vehement terms. Mr. Becker is only 
thirty years of age, but despite the odds against him in point 
of years he successfully routed a political machine which had 
been in existence in Milwaukee for eight years, and his energy 
and up-to-date advertising have attracted attention outside 
of Wisconsin. One significant fact in connection with the 
campaign of the “Boy Mayor” was that James T. Drought, 
secretary of the club, headed the call for the president to 
become a candidate, and the list included many of the prom- 
inent members. 

A formal letter from the club, signed by Vice-president 
Herman Fuldner and Secretary Drought has been sent to the 
chief of police, calling attention to reckless driving in the 
downtown districts, and invoking the aid of the department. 
The letter urges the enforcement of the twelve-mile speed 
limit. Chief Janssen has assured the club that he will take 
precautions to see that the speed limit is observed. 


Winnipeg Club Election and Meet Program. 


Winnipsc, CaNnADA—At the annual meeting of the Winni- 
peg Automobile Club, held recently, the secretary-treasurer 
reported that the club had twenty-seven active memberg 
during 1905 and expected a large increase this year. Three 
racing events had been run off last year and the club had 
taken an active part in entertaining distinguished visitors to 
the city by means of automobile rides. Officers for the 
coming years were elected as follows: Patron, Sir Daniel 
McMillan; honorary president, John Galt; president, G. C. G. 
Armytage; first vice-president, F. H. Phippen; second vice- 
president, R. M. MacLeod; secretary-treasurer, A. Emmett. 
Dr. Bell, manager of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition, 
attended the meeting and invited the club to arrange a race 
meet during the 1906 exhibition. A committee was ap- 
pointed to arrange matters with Manager Bell, and a pro- 
gram of five events was drawn up, as follows: Two-mile race 
for runabouts, two-mile race for light touring cars, two-mile 
race for heavy touring cars, five-mile race open to owner- 
drivers, five-mile free-for-all. The meet will be held during 
the week of July 22, and the events are open to any member 
of a recognized club. 


Worcester Club Renominates Efficient Officers. 


Worcester, Mass., April 23.—At the April meeting of the Wor- 
cester Automobile Club, held at the clubrooms, 44 Front street, 
the special committee appointed to make nominations for officers 
to be voted for at the annual meeting in May reported as fol- 
lows: For President, James P. Coghlin; vice-president, Daniel P. 
Gay; secretary, Frederick E. Frost; treasurer, William N. Stark; 
board of governors, the previously mentioned officers and George 





D. Webb, Alfred Thomas, Matthew P. Whittall, Albert H. In- 
man, Frank L. Murdock, C. Leslie Chamberlain, Worcester, and 
John G. Prouty, Spencer. With the exceptions of Messrs. Mur- 


‘ dock and Chamberlain, all of those named are holders of the re- 


spective offices for which they have been nominated. 

President Coghlin and James W. Murphy were named as a 
special committee to inquire into the feasibility of running a hill- 
climbing contest on Dead Horse hill, and to take charge of the 
details. Alfred Thomas, James W. Murphy and Albert H. In- 
man were made a committee to investigate the proposition, sub- 
mitted to Mayor Duggan recently by the joint standing committee 
on streets of the city council, to authorize a loan of $800,000, in 
three yearly installments, for the improvement of the city’s streets. 

The new ladies’ reception and dining rooms have been com- 
pleted and will be occupied after an informal opening at an early 
date. 





Chicagoans Will Move, May 1, to New Quarters. 


Cuicaco, April 23.—The present home of the Chicago Automo- 
bile Club will be closed May 1, and temporary quarters will be 
opened in the Fisher building. Here an office will be maintained 
until the new clubhouse is completed. Secretary Gorham declares 
that club interest will not lag while it is without a house. The 
runs and tours committee will announce its schedule for the sea- 
son in the near future, and it is probable that some races will be 
run off. The work on the new $150,000 clubhouse will begin May 
1, and it will be ready for occupancy by fall. 

From an authoritative source in the official circles of the club 
comes the information that the directors have agreed to conduct 
the “four-state reliability automobile tour,” proposed by the Chi- 
cago Automobile Trade Dealers’ Association, and that the tour- 
uig committee has completed a rough sketch of plans for the route. 
The distance will be between 800 and 1,000 miles, and contestants 
may be content to travel about 100 miles each day. 

A long list has been prepared by the Chicago Automobile 
Club, which it is proposed to make public, of the chauffeurs of 
Chicago who are known to have received or solicited commis- 
sions from dealers in tires, oils, and sundries generally, and 
articles used in equipment of a garage. Club members have 
complained bitterly of the high prices they have had to pay for 
repairs and car fixtures, and a determined effort is being made 
by the club to get at the root of the evil, and to abolish the prac- 
tice. 


Obstacle Race for Indiana Celebration. 


Ricumonp, Inp., April 23.—One of the principal features of the 
Centennial week to be celebrated here next month will be an ob- 
stacle race under the auspices of the Wayne County Automobile 
Club. The contest will be designed to test the skill of automobile 
drivers, and attractive prizes will be offered to the winners. A 
ten-mile course will be selected and will probably lie along the 
national road. Along this course dummies of various sizes will 
be placed, the location of which will not be known to the drivers. 
An official scorer will accompany each driver and will know 
where the objects have been placed. Dummies of cats, dogs, 
chickens, and men will be the objects used, and an object run 
over will count one point against the driver. The driver who 
covers the course without an error will be awarded a cash prize. 


President Morse Re-elected by Hartford Automobile Club. 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 23.—At the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Automobile Club the following board of officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, J. Howard Morse; vice-president, 
F. C. Billings; secretary, G. B: Dustin; treasurer, R. B. Belden; 
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chairmen of committees—membership, L. C. Grover; runs and 
tours, George Beach; racing, George E. Sykes; good roads, J. M. 
Birmingham ; amusement, A. L. Hills; rights and privileges, R. 
M. Goodrich. The report of the treasurer showed a balance of 
over $300 on hand. A number of new members were elected. 


President Wilson, of Louisville A. C., Re-elected. 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—At the annual meeting of the Louisville 
Automobile Club, held at the Galt House, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, George 
H. Wilson; vice-president, Dr. W. C. Pfingst; second vice- 
president, Thurston Ballard; secretary, Charles Chreste; 
treasurer, J. B. Lewman. The club is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, thirty new members having been added during the year. 
The annual parade of the club will be held May 26. 


New Country House for Washington Automobile Club. 
Wasurnecrton, D. C., April 21.—The Automobile Club of Wash- 
ington expects to be installed in its new country home on the 
Brightwood road about June 15. The contract for the bungalow 
to be erected by the club will be awarded within the next few 
days, and the work pushed to a speedy conclusion. Col. C. E. 
Wood, vice-president of the club, is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, which has entire charge of the work of construction. 





CLUB DOINGS IN GENERAL. 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—The runs and tours committee of the Long 
Island Automobile Club, consisting of Dr. Clinton B. Parker, 
chairman; W. T. Wintringham, secretary, and A. R. Partington, 
has announced four ciub competitions for the season, as follows: 
Emanuel mileage trophy, Partington attendance award, Edwards 
meandering memento and the Parker economy prize. Odometers 
are to be officially read for the mileage trophy, and the attendance 
‘award goes to the member participating in the most regular club 
runs driving his own car. The meandering memento is for the 
member driving his car in the largest number of states, territories, 
provinces or foreign countries. Conditions and dates of the 
economy test are not yet announced. 

On Friday evening, April 19, a party of 400 members attended 
the performance of “The Vanderbilt Cup,” at the Broadway 
Theatre, New York. The occasion was one of much enjoyment. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—Realizing the benefits to be gained 
through organization, local automobilists have banded them- 
selves together under the name of the Fond du Lac Auto- 
mobile Club. The primary object of the club is to launch a 
movement in the northern section of Wisconsin for the im- 
provement of public highways. Interest in automobiling has 
been given a decided impetus this spring, and new machines 
are arriving daily. The total number of cars in this city is 
about forty-five, which added to the number of autos in cities 
close at hand—Waupun, Ripon, Oakfield and Brandon— con- 
stitute a respectable showing. Autoists in these cities will 
be entitled to membership. 


Sioux Crry, Ia—At a recent meeting of the Automobile Club 
of this city, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. F. A. Seamann; vice-president, W. E. Lock- 
hart; secretary-treasurer, H. B. Hallam; trustees, W. H. Farns- 
worth, John McHugh and Herbert Petton. Negotiations are 
under way with the Country Club to secure the clubhouse as 
headquarters for the automobilists, and a series of meets and 
social affairs will be planned later in the season. The club has 
twenty-eight members. 


Rocxrorp, ILt.—Invitations have been sent out by the Rockford 
Automobile Club to President Farson and Secretary Gorham, 
of the American Automobile Association, to attend a banquet 
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which will be given in their honor. Secretary Dickerman. of 
the Rockford club, who forwarded the invitations, asks the 
national officers to set their own date for the banquet, anq 
from replies received it will be held the latter part of May. 
The Rockford club is about to apply for membership in the 
American Automobile Association through the Illinois State Asso. 
ciation, which is affiliated with the A. A. A. 


Des Mornes, Ia.—Secretary Frank L. Kern of the Iowa Auto- 
mobile Club of this city announces that a program of club 
runs, hill climbing contests, parades, out-door shows and other 
events is being arranged by the executive committee of the club, 
and that Des Moines will experience the liveliest automobile 
year in her history during the coming season. It is estimated 
that over 150 new machines will be added to the city automobile 
column before fall. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the Minneapolis Automobile Club, eighteen new 
members were elected. New committees for the year were 
announced as follows: Laws and Ordinances, E. J. Phelps, 
chairman; W. Y. Chute, Dr. C. H. Kohler; Good Roads, F. R. 
Schoonmacker, chairman; G. A. Will, George W. Cooley, 
John Leslie and Dr. A. P. Walrath. The new clubrooms in 
the Plaza Hotel will be ready for occupancy May 1. 





EFFECTIVENESS OF HORSEPOWER TESTS, 


William Hodgkinson, a noted English mechanical expert, in 
a recent issue of the Automotor Journal writes interestingly of 
horsepower tests and requirements as follows: 

“As an electrical engineer I find the discussion with regard 
to the rating of automobile engines very interesting, but 


scarcely practical, since what the buyer of a car wants to 


know is not merely what horsepower an engine will generate 
when running on a test bench at a predetermined speeu, put 
what it will do when running on a car. 

“The actual horsepower required to tow a car at the legal 
limit of speed on the level is only a fraction of the power 
that the engine is rated at, the extra power provided being 
required for rapid acceleration and to enable the car to sur- 
mount heavy gradients under unfavorable conditions. On 
gradients the engine slows down and only develops a portion 
of its rated output, so that the full power is only developed 
at very high car speeds, when it is required to overcome the 
resistance due to increased windage. 

“With these premises it seems absurd to endeavor to 
classify motors according to the cubical contents of the 
working space in their cylinders and the revolutions per 
minute of their crankshafts, unless the clearance space above 
the top of the pistons and the length of stroke are also taken 
into consideration, since the mean effective pressure on the 
piston, and therefore the horsepower per stroke, depends 
largely on the quantity of the heated gases behind the piston 
and not only on the initial pressure generated by the ex- 
plosion. 

“I am of opinicn that what the buyer wants to know is 
not the horsepower of the engine, but what a car will do on 
the road with standard gearing, and instead of determining 
the horsepower of an engine by a brake test I would sugzest 
that complete chassis loaded to an amount equal to the 
weight of the body and passengers be run on a smooth 
graded track, the first portion of which should be leve!, to 
allow full speed to be got up, and terminating in a gradient 
sufficient to stop any powered car. Times could be recorded 
electrically as the car passéd points a few yards apart, »nd 
from the speed curve so obtained and the known weight of 
the car the effective horsepower at the road wheels could be 
calculated.” 
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CONNECTICUT TO BUILD MORE TRUNK ROADS. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., April 23.—Now that spring has arrived 
N and the trunk roads are in fairly good shape, Highway 
Commissioner J. H. Macdonald has resurrected his roadmak- 
ing implements and is mapping out a strenuous campaign for the 
coming months. 

Commissioner Macdonald states that he will complete two trunk 
lines across the State; one from the New York State line at 
Greenwich to the line between the towns of Stonington and West- 


erly, R. L, and the other from New Haven to Springfield, Mass. 
These routes are old post roads, among the first built in the col- 
ony, and are still the most traveled thoroughfares. 


By far the most important is the Shore road from Greenwich 
to Westerly, 120 miles 
in length. Work has 
been going on on this 
road for several 
years. Jt is a most 
important highway 
for automobilists and 
is used almost exclu- 
sively by New York 
automobilists in going 
to and from Newport. 
It is said that an ac- 
tual count taken last 
summer showed that 
New York and New 
Jersey cars passing 
on this road far out- 
numbered those of 
Connecticut registry. 
There are several 
sections on this long 
stretch of road which 
remain to be built, 
and work on these 
will be pushed as rap- 
idly as possible dur- 
ing the next few 
months. At Green- 
wich, beginning at 
the New York line, a 
curve will be elimin- 
nated and considerable 
grading done. Fifty 
thousand dollars has 
been appropriated, to 
be used under the di- 
rection of Commis- 
sioner Macdonald in 
filling gaps in trunk 
lines this year. 

Two ferries, one over the Connecticut river between Old Say- 
brook and Old Lyme and the other between New London and 
Gr ton, are causing the commissioner no little trouble. A ferry 
1s a decided hindrance, and the one over the Connecticut river 
is an especial annoyance. It is suggested that as the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company is building a new 
bri ige over the river south of the present one, the towns of Old 
Saybrook and Old Lyme might make some arrangement by which 
the old bridge might be secured and made over for highway traffic. 

_No such solution presents itself in the ferry problem between 
New London and Groton, where the approach to the ferry is over 
@ dangerous grade crossing. The ferry service is good, however, 
and is likely to remain. From Groton to the Rhode Island line 
the road is in good shape. Commissioner Macdonald is planning 





IT IS ROUGH GOING ON THE JERSEY PALISADES, BUT A PACKARD MEETS THE TASK. 


to complete most of the work on the Shore road the present year. 
On the road from New Haven to Springfield, a short stretch of 
gravel road is to be built in North Haven and another section of 
the same type between Wallingford and Meriden. Both will be 
built this year, and also a stretch in Berlin, which will give a con- 
tinuous State road between New Haven and Hartford by way 
of North Haven, Wallingford, Meriden, and Berlin. 

The West Side road from Hartford to Springfield is the main 
thoroughfare between Hartford and Springfield, but at the present 
time the road on the east side of the Connecticut river through 
East Hartford, South Windsor, East Windsor, and Enfield is as 
good as that on the west side of the river. On the west side there 
is a bad stretch of 
road from Hayden’s 
Station through 
Windsor Locks, the 
road to Windsor and 
north of Windsor 
Locks being in fairly 
good shape. On the 
east side a strip of 
highway in South 
Windsor and another 
through to Ware- 
house Point will be 
rebuilt. 

Another important 
piece of construction 
work will be the im- 
provement of the 
highway between 
Farmington and West 
Hartford. It will be 
finished this year and 
will complete a con- 
tinuous stretch of 
State road from 
Hartford to Union- 
ville. This work is 
being aided by liberal 
subscriptions from in- 
dividuals as well as 
by the State, and 
when completed will 
be one of the finest 
pieces of highway in 
Connecticut. It runs 
through the aristo- 
cratic. Farmington 
section. 

Another highway 
in which automobil- 
ists are interested is on the west side of the river, from Saybrook 
Point to Hartford. The road from Middletown to Hartford is com- 
pleted, and the Rocky Hill people are now spending considerable 
money on a road across the town from east to west. Half the 
distance between Middletown and Haddam has been built, and 
the other section will be finished this year. The town of Chester 
has one short section to build, and the neighboring town of Say- 
brook has completed its road from Essex to the Chester line. 
Essex was one of the first towns in the State to build an improved 
highway, and has still one section of road to complete on the river 
road, as has Old Saybrook. The road from Hartford to Middle- 
town has been completed and probably two-thirds of the distance 
between Middletown and Long Island Sound has been finished. 
Commissioner Macdonald is also very busy supervising the con- 
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struction of a line of improved roads northwest through Bloom- 
field, Collinsville, Winsted, Canaan, and the Berkshire Hills to 
the New York line. Work has already been started in Bloomfield, 
Tariffville, and Collinsville. There is much grading to be done, 
owing to the hilly country, but within two years this section will 
be one of the finest for auto touring in the country. 

Commissioner Macdonald is an enthusiastic automobilist, and 
believes that the auto will be a great factor in promoting the good 
roads movement through the country. He is against the practice 
of automobilists using chains to prevent skidding, and states that 
this practice is very detrimental to surface dressing. 





CONGRESS IS REALIZING THE NEED. 


Wasuincrton, D. C., April 23.—During the course of his recent 
speech on good roads in the House of Representatives, referred to 
in the last issue of THe Automosite, Representative Gordon Lee 
said that when we find we are in the wrong road, no matter how 
long or how far we have traveled, it is the part of wisdom to stop 
and change our course. For a hundred years we have waited for 
this road problem to be worked out under the old methods, and 
we are only getting deeper in the mud. 

“To the principle and practice of extending federal aid to road 
building we have already been long committed,” said he. “I take 
pleasure in mentioning the fact that more than seventy years ago 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, advocated the very idea 
proposed in a bill which I introduced here recently. He advocated 
the division of the surplus among the States and the expenditure 
of it by the States in road building. . 

“But if there were neither law nor precedent for the general 
government to engage in road building, it is high time we were 
making both. Congress is wisely encouraging and sustaining the 
Post Office Department in its efforts to extend the wonderfully 
vitalizing and educating benefits of free rural mail delivery. To 
send these mails daily over such roads as we have now must be 
done at the expenditure of money and labor and energy and time, 
that would be reduced in many instances by half if the roads were 
given proper attention. 

“I do not believe this Congress can make a more useful expendi- 
ture of public funds than in the direction I have indicated, nor 
one that would be more immediately and lastingly popular and 
beneficial. Then shall every interest be guarded by national legis- 
lation, and the welfare of that class which affords sustenance to 
all classes be not neglected.” 

It is interesting to note that Representative Lee’s great speech 
has had the effect of awakening new interest in the good roads 
propaganda. Many members of Congress who have hitherto been 
rather lukewarm on the good roads proposition have come out 
enthusiastically in favor of federal aid in improving the roads 
since Mr. Lee pointed out to them so conclusively the benefits 
that would be derived by the country at large if the national gov- 
ernment took hold of road improvements. 


GOOD MARKET IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


South America should offer a good market for American 
automobiles, both new and second-hand, as there is a good 
demand there, particularly in the Argentine Republic, for 
European cars. Our own machines, especially built for 
trough roads, are better suited to the needs in the Argentine 
than Continental cars. Second-hand automobiles are also 
wanted in South America, Consul-General Ridgely, in Bar- 
celona, writing that an advertisement in several European 
newspapers called for too such cars of any and all makes, 
Tfanging in price from $100 to $3,000. The only automobile 
factory in Barcelona, he added, though overpressed with local 
orders, had. recently made several high-class automobiles 
for shipment to Buenos Ayres. 





The value of the automobiles exported from France during 
January was. $2,046,000, or more than double the total for 
the same month in 1905. 
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By E. P. CHALFANT. 

Less than five years ago the automobile was regarded as a 
“millionaire’s pastime,” altogether out of the reach of the salaried 
man, both as to purchase price and subsequent maintenance. That 
was indeed the case when cars cost from $5,000 upwards to the 
sky, the expense of operation about $100 a month and the services 
required of a chauffeur or expert mechanic at another hundred. 

But the automobile industry has not remained at a standstill 
any more than has Uncle Sam’s mail service, and during the 
interval cars have been designed and introduced that sell at prices 
within ordinary speaking distance, that cost but a few dollars 
per month to maintain; and so extremely simple in construction 
that any man of ordinary intelligence can quickly learn to operate 
it himself and make what few repairs may become necessary. 

As applied to the rural mail service, it does not follow that an 
automobile can be used on every one of them, for some routes 
are too rough for a horseback rider to travel safely; neither is it 
certain they can carry the mail 300 working days a year. But 
there are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of routes where an auto- 
mobile can be driven satisfactorily for at least 250 days a year. It 
is not even necessary to keep a horse for use in emergencies, for 
a horse can be hired from the nearest livery upon occasion, and 
for a small amount. 

Compare the expense and the results obtained by the automobile 
as against the team. 

It is safe to estimate that a carrier requires an average of two 
and a half horses a year, or at least the expense of same. Two 
good horses are worth $100 each; a mail wagon, $75; two sets of 
harness, $25; the cost of keeping will average $10 a month for 
each horse, and the shoeing and doctoring, as well as repairs of 
the wagoh, amount to a considerable item in the course of the 
year. An early morning start and a late finish make a full tire- 
some day for a carrier. 

Opposed to this is the Orient buckboard, at a first cost of $400 
and expense of a half cent a mile for gasoline and oil, an average 
expense of three to five dollars per month for repairs and re- 
newals, which includes tires, the principal cost of an automobile. 
Under ordinary usage on the road a set of tires should last about 
fifteen months. The cost of renewing tires amounts to $13.50 
each. The route is quickly covered and the carrier has three or 
four extra hours at his disposal in which he can earn extra dol- 
lars on the side, and what could be easier than carrying passengers 
in his car, for which good, substantial rates can be charged. 

It is not to be supposed that a carrier, or any one else buying a 
new automobile with whose construction he is unfamiliar, can 
jump right in and drive it off as though it were as simple as a 
wheelbarrow. For that matter, a novice cannot ride horseback nor 
drive a buggy until he learns how it is properly done. Any 
modern machinery, automobile or otherwise, requires care and 
attention, proper lubrication and adjustment, all of which is made 
simply by a reasonable study in advance of the construction of the 
car and its requirements. Any intelligent man, even though not 
of a mechanical turn, can learn in a few hours how to drive the 
car safely, and in a week’s time should be reasonably expert. 

Country roads are constantly being improved, in which work 
the rural carriers have become ‘an important factor. As the rods 
grow better the advantages of the automobile over the horse e- 
come more and more apparent. There are many automobiles in 
use in rural free delivery service, and it is a safe statement that 
no carrier who has ever used a motor-driven vehicle could be 
induced to return to the horse and wagon methods. 





An automobile road between Bangkok, Siam, and Penang, 
Straits Settlements, is under consideration. The distance 
will be 700 miles, the object being quicker postal communi- 
cations with Europe and more rapid passenger traffic. The 


road will also result in a closer relation between the native 
states and Siam. 
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NEW SIX-CYLINDER GEARLESS CAR. 


The gearless gasoline car has made its appearance in 
England, in the form of a six-cylinder Napier. In the col- 
umns of the current issue of English Motor, the new produc- 
tion is described and commented upon in a clear and logical man- 
ner, as follows: 

“There are many who recognize the advantages which, in 
some directions, would accrue from the absence of change- 
speed gears in the driving mechanism of the gasoline car, 
and many attempts have been made to equal the simplicity, 
in this respect, of the steam car. An eight-cylindered car 
was made about two years or more ago by Messrs. Charron, 
Girardot, and Voigt. This had a low starting gear, but all 
the rest of the work was done on the top direct gear. It 
was not a commercial success, and, except at the shows, noth- 
ing was seen of it. Those responsible for the prominence of 
the Napier cars—D. Napier & Sons and S. F. Edge, Ltd— 
have now produced a car which is intended to supply the 
demand for a gearless car, although it must be distinctly 
understood that it is not intended to entirely replace the 
ordinary type, which, in the hands of the skilful and attentive 
driver, presents no difficulties or disabilities. The new gear- 
less Napier can be obtained optionally with the ordinary 
type, and it has been developed from the six-cylindered car, 
the ample horsepower of which has made the scheme prac- 
tical. But horsepower alone is insufficient, as we shall show. 
From the very first the aim of Mr. Napier has been to in- 
crease the flexibility of his internal combustion engine, and 
to him is due the credit for recognizing the fact that the 
six-cylindered engine is not merely a four-cylindered engine 
with two more cylinders tacked on. He recognized the 
value of the more continuous torque, and he next aimed at 
the development of power at slow speeds, whilst another 
aim was to secure a constant increase of power with each in- 
crease (in reason) in engine speed beyond the normal speed of the 
engine. The normal speed of a six-cylinder Napier engine is 
1,600 revolutions per minute, and, as the result of continuous 
work, we have it on Mz. Edge’s authority that this type of 
engine has been made to run at the extremely low speed of 60 
revolutions per minute, whilst a continuous increase of power 
can be secured up to a speed in excess of 2,000 revolutions per 
minute, whereas, as is well known, it is quite the usual thing 
for the power to fall away should an engine be very much over- 
run. 

“Having secured high power, nearly even torque, and extreme 
flexibility, the next thing was a clutch suitable to the work 
required of a gearless car, and, after many experiments with 
various types of multiple disk clutches, one has been adopted, 
and a chassis has been equipped with it, deprived of all its 
gears (except, of course, the reverse), and was being tried on 
the road by Mr. Edge at the week-end. The clutch, running 
in oil, shows the necessary slip when starting, and Mr. Edge 
says that the car can be started from a standstill on a steep 
up-grade. The engine will propel the car at from two miles an 
hour up to the highest speed that has been attained by a six- 
cylinder Napier touring car, and, owing to the efficiency of the 
engine at slow engine speeds, it can master any gradient with- 
out the need for the interposition of a reducing gear. On an 
exceptionally heavy grade under adverse conditions the clutch 
may also be slipped to allow the engine to recover speed, but such 
an experiment is scarcely likely to be necessary. There is no 
gear box to absorb power through four right angles, the power 
being taken direct from engine to differential. 


“Certain advantages accrue from the absence of a gear box, 
notably cheaper production, cheaper upkeep, a saving in labor 
and attention, a simpler and lighter mechanism, the elimina- 
tion of a possible source of trouble, while the notoriously bad- 
gear-changing type of paid driver is provided against. Many 
owners will prefer a geared car, but for certain work there will 
be many who will give the preference to one without gears.” 
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DOUGLAS TALBOT, MILLIONAIRE CALIFORNIAN, IN HIS THOMAS. 


International Motorcycle Date Changed. 


Entries for the International Cup race for motorcycles 
closed on April 18, with practically all the European coun- 
tries represented. The date of the race has been changed 
from June 29 to July 8, at the request of the Moto Cycle 
Club de France. The start and finish of the race will be 
at a point called Smrci, one kilometre from Patzau, Austria, 
which is some distance from the city of Prague, in the 
province of Bohemia. The course is 62.2 kilometres in 
length, over what is called “national routes,” and which are 
eight yards wide or more. The Cesky Club Motocyclistu of 
Austria is the promoter of the race, and has made every provision 
for the comfort of foreign motorcyclists, not the least of which is 
printed directions in different languages. 





Mrs, “‘Dan’”’ Gaines of Colorado, 

Coxcorapo Sprincs, Coio., April 23.—Mrs. “Dan” Gaines has 
learned to run an automobile, but not for pastime. She will ply 
the machine in her business in this city, taking tourists over 
mountain roads, through the Garden of the Gods on moonlight 
nights, and maybe going up Pike’s Peak when the auto record run 
is made next fall. For years Mrs. Gaines has been a character 
in the Pike’s Peak region and has been known as “the original 
and only woman hack driver.” She handles horses like a man, 
drums up trade at the railroad station, has a trust on the theat- 
rical business, pulls politics to a certain degree and is a power 
to be reckoned with. No carriage driver in Colorado Springs 
or Manitou makes the money that Mrs. Gaines does. 





MRS. “DAN” GAINES, “WOMAN HACK-DRIVER,” IN HER WHITE. 
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Don’t Drive Until You It is with a feeling of apprehen- 
Are Proficient. sion that the observing automo- 
bilist every Monday morning at this time of year scans the col- 
umns of the daily press for the Sunday grist of automobile mishaps. 
The highways this spring on a Sunday morning are unusually 
filled with automobiles, and among those who drive are a sub- 
stantial percentage of new owners, many of whom venture into 
the maelstrom of the open road before they have become thor- 
oughly proficient in operating ability. 

The mere starting and stopping of an automobile does not mean 
that one has necessarily become capable of piloting it successfully 
under the many varied conditions that are to be encountered on 
the highway. When it comes to a close call, wherein one must 
act quickly and correctly, the inexperienced driver frequently 
fails to meet the emergency, and the results are more or less dis- 
tressing, and frequently fatal. Before one ventures into the 
crowded traffic of a city, or even attempts the risks of country 
driving, with its descents of difficult hills and abrupt turns, he 
should be thoroughly master of the responsive vehicle which 
answers to his every touch, but that touch must be of the right 
sort and promptly applied in case of urgency. 

Accustom yourself thoroughly to riding in the front seat, and 
study well the recurring problems of the road, so that when you 
take the place at the wheel it will be with a complete appreciation 
of its responsibilities and demands, for it is nothing short of crim- 
inal when the novice accepts chances which include not only those 
with him but all other users of the road and the pedestrians who 
cross it. Never drive at high speed until you feel completely in 
ccntrol of your automobile, and never leave the garage until the 
car. has been thoroughly examined and is declared to be in satis- 
factory working order. 
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factory working.order. _With an automobile a repair in time ofte, 
means much, and many an accident has been avoided by this 
essential inspection before a car starts on its journey. 


* 


Changing Styles in Victoria tops are going to be ex- 
Auto Tops. tensively used this summer on tiie 
more expensive big touring cars, especially those imported from 
Europe. They will be most noticeable in and about New York, for 
many of the orders placed with metropolitan body building coin- 
panies for costly bodies during the past winter and this spring 
have specified Victoria tops. The same tendency will probably 
also be observable in Boston and Philadelphia. This style of top 
is well suited for town and country use, as distinguished from 
long-distance touring. The grained enameled leather, in black, 
the graceful form and the generally excellent finish make it 
harmonize well with the highest priced and best finished cars. 

It is interesting to trace the changes of style in tops. In the 
earlier days such few machines—then mostly steamers and elec- 
trics—as had tops were fitted with canopy and buggy tops, the 
former on surreys and the buggy tops on light runabouts. Physi- 
cians’ cars had phaeton or Victoria tops. Although the buggy 
and Victoria tops have survived to the present time, the touring 
car top has undergone many changes. The canopy top went out 
of fashion with the old-style steam vehicles and there succeeded 
an era of topless gasoline tonneau cars that lasted for several 
years. Meantime the limousine and other types of vehicles ap- 
peared, rather as exceptions and models de luxe to be marveled 
at, but the machine for hard country road work went practically 
without protection until the Cape cart hood came into vogue 
with a rush two years ago. To-day hardly a car is built without 
being fitted with irons to take a top. 

The Cape top, being light, easily attached and removed, and 
coming down low on all sides, was deservedly popular. Doubt- 
less it will continue to be used for country work, but the unfin- 
ished appearance of its khaki cloth and the arrangement of its 
four bows radiating from a single point at the side of the car 
were against it, and when the side-entrance body became univer- 
sa! last year the present type of four-bow extension top was 
adopted as offering no obstruction to entering and leaving the 
cai’ from the side. At the shows last winter extension tops with 
coverings of mackintosh cloth in various neutral colors, panta- 
sote and real leather were most commonly shown in the sundries 
stalls. No doubt, for touring purposes, they will be most ex- 
tensively used this season. 

The extension top is more democratic or plebian than the Vic- 
toria top, for it extends forward over the front seat, affording 
protection to the driver as well as to the occupants of the rear 
seat, whereas the Victoria top covers the rear seat only and curves 
well down against the driver’s back. It is shut in on the sides 
by permanent leather curtains, but has a small light in the fear. 
Generally it is made with four stout, low bows and outside joints 
and can be folded back out of the way when the weather is pleas- 
ant. It gives a car a rich and exclusive appearance, which ac- 
counts for its popularity with owners of costly machines. 


* 


Congress and the It has been a long time in com- 
Question of Reads. ing, but at last it would seem th:t 
Congress was awakening to a realization of the necessity and wi:- 
dem of national aid in the construction of national roads. Re»- 
resentative Lee, in his recent convincing speech, referred to th 
fact that none other than the far-seeing Calhoun had advocate | 
federal aid seventy years ago. Every week now brings with ' 
additional news happenings that tell of the widespread growin: 
opinion which will soon be a demand for general road buildin. 
In these premises the automobilist no longer should remain ‘" 
the rear guard, and all the help and influence which this army °f 
road users possesses should be directed into the strong current 
that is sweeping away opposition which has neither the defense “' 
economy nor the welfare of the country in its reason for existence 
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SENATE MAY KILL ALCOHOL BILL. 


Wasutncton, D. C., April 23.—The advocates of the free alco- 
hol bill realize that a fight will be made against the measure in the 
Senate. The action of the House of Representatives in passing 
the bill by an overwhelming vote of 222 to 7, made it appear that 
the bill would go through the Senate with very little opposition, 
but since then a number of things have come up to cloud the issue. 
The proposition has been made to attach the Philippine tariff bill 
to the free alcohol bill in order to force the former through the 
Senate, and quite a number of senators have come out boldly in 
favor of such a proposition. If this action is taken it will strike 
a death blow to the alcoho! bill. 

At this writing the bill is pending before the Senate Finance 
Committee, and it has not yet been determined whether the com- 
mittee will grant hearings on the bill. Extensive hearings were 
given before the House Committee on Ways and Means, and it 
would seem that the entire situation had been gone over so thor- 
oughly that nothing new could be adduced. There has been some 
talk of making the alcohol bill a tariff issue, and if that is done 
the situation will become so complicated that nothing can save 
the bill at this session of Congress. 

Still another stumbling block in the way of the alcohol measure 
is the railroad rate bill. If the debate on the latter measure is 
extended, there will undoubtedly be opposition to reporting the 
alcohol bill to the Senate before the next session. All in all, the 
situation is anything but promising for the free alcohol bill. 





AUTOMOBILES IN RELIEF WORK. 


Never has the automobile had such a chance to vindicate itself 
as in the San Francisco earthquake disaster. The correspondent 
for one New York newspaper goes so far as to declare that “the 
automobiles have saved the day for San Francisco.” In the very 
first hour following the most destructive shocks, the owners of 
hundreds of private machines made the utmost use of them in 
hurrying their families and some of their personal effects to 
places of safety. Later, every automobile in the city was com- 
mandeered by the military or civil authorities and pressed into the 
service of transporting food supplies to the parks, where supply 
depots were hurriedly established to feed the hungry throngs. 
The Red Cross Society carried on all of its messenger work with 
automobiles, which whizzed about in all sections with the stream- 
ing Red Cross flags warning all to make way for them. Day and 
night ever since that frightful early morning nearly a week ago, 
the cars have been driven on their errands of mercy, nearly al- 
ways at top speed, carrying food to the hungry, surgical aid and 
medical relief to the injured and sick, and clothing and shelter to 
the homeless. 





PERCY PIERCE SAILS MAY 5 FOR EUROPE, 


Percy Pierce, winmer of the 1905 A. A. A. tour for the’ Glidden 
trophy, will sail for Europe, May 5, on the Patricia. He will first 
Participate in the Herkomer tour, a German event with a 1,000 
mileage. This event will start June 5 at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the route going to Vienna and the conclusion being at Munich. 

But the big event and one that will try to the utmost the ability 
of the best touring cars will be the European Circuit, starting 
from Paris, July 29, and continuing over a route of more than 
3,000 miles. Mr. Pierce expects to gain experience in the Herko- 
mer event that will prove valuable in the more trying contest. 

Gilbert F. Heublein, of Hartford, Conn., is another American 
who will participate in the Herkomer tour, but he will drive an 
English Daimler. 





An Irish Reliability tour open only to amateurs is contem- 
plated for the second week in June, under the auspices of the 
Irish A. C., now the acknowledged automobile body in the 
Emerald Isle. The trials will consist of three runs of 100 
miles each, starting and finishing daily in Dublin, and a hill 
climb in Wicklow County. 
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QUAKERS OBJECT TO SIRENS IN CITY. 
Purtapetpnuia, April 23.—Some time during the coming fort- 
night City Councils will consider the advisability of prohibiting 
the use, within the city limits, of siren horns. This matter was 
brought to the local Solons’ attention by Jacob J. Seeds, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia, who introduced an ordinance which reads as follows: 


To designate the signal of warning to be sounded by automobiles 
or power vehicles within city limits. 

Section 1. The Select and Common Councils of the City of Phila- 
delphia do ordain, That on and after the passage of this ordinance 
all automobiles, wagons and other vehicles operated by power 
other than animal or hand power, shall use and are hereby com- 
pelled to carry as a note of alarm or warning that which is com- 
monly known as the toot-horn or horn sounding one note only. 
and it shall be unlawful to sound or blow any other contrivance 
or instrument while being operated within city limits. In case 
of the violation of any of the provisions of this ordinance by any 
person operating any vehicle a fine of ten (10) dollars shall be 
imposed, said fine to be levied and collected as like fines are now 
levied and collected by law. 


The club’s action in the matter was based upon the numerous 
complaints which had been sent to it, as the governing automobile 
body of the city, charging that many accidents had been caused by 
the fearsome sounds proceeding from siren horns. The board of 
governors finally took action in the matter, and after a long dis- 
cussion the legislative committee was given power to act. 





B-L-M CAR FOR THE VANDERBILT RACE, 


The B-L-M car for the Vanderbilt race will be of the four- 
cylinder type, weigh about 1,800 pounds, and be chain-driven. It 
has been erroneously stated that this racer was exhibited last 
winter at the Automobile Club of America show, when as a mat- 
ter of fact the car is now in process of construction under the 
personal attention of Arthur T. Moulton, the designer. The car 
will be of 80 horsepower, with a bore and stroke of 6 inches, and 
will have four speeds and a reverse, sliding gears, controlled by 
means of the selective system. The wheelbase wil! be 106 inches, 
and all the steel parts will be of nickel-chrome steel. 

The racer should not be confounded with the fast runabout 
model which the B-L-M Motor Car & Equipment Company is 
building and designates as the “Pirate.” This runabout is a 
compact car with a four-cylinder motor of about 4 inches bore, 
weighing complete 1,400 pounds, and will sell for $3,500. The 
company does not desire that its racer be known as the “Pirate,” 
considering that the “B-L-M” will answer all practical purposes. 
Though nothing positive has been arranged, it is among the pos- 
sibilities that Joe Tracy may drive the car. 





NEW JERSEY LICENSES ARE NOW DUE, 


Trenton, N. J., April 23.—Assistant Secretary of State J. B. R. 
Smith, who is Motor Commissioner unde: the new automobile 
law, is sending out notices that there has been widespread error in 
the statement that the provisions of the automobile act do not 
go into effect until July 1. He says that the penalties in the act 
go into effect on July 1, but licenses are now due and must be re- 
newed. By May 1 the automobile department will be organized, 
and then new licenses under the statute at the rate of $3 for cars 
up to 30-horsepower and $5 for cars beyond that limit will be 
ready for issuance. Applications for licenses should be sent in 
now to avoid the expected rush later. 





Burlington railroad officials are making preparations to 
build a fine highway from Worland, Wyoming, to Ther- 
mopolis,,and will start an automobile stage line when the 
Shoshon# Reservation is opened. The Burlington will be 
able to complete its southern branch only as far as Worland 
in time for the opening, and to carry passengers to the edge 
of the reservation will adopt the automobile stage plan. 
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AN INVERTIBLE GAS PRODUCER. 


In the new Neverout invertible gas producer, manufactured by 
the Rose Manufacturing Company, 910 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
an attractive proposition is presented to automobilists. Its oper- 
ation is certainly simple, and the further advantage of economy in 
consumption of fuel, and of producing and shutting off gas in- 
stantly, are two strong points set forth by the makers. 

This producer, or generator, is entirely automatic in its action. 
A half revolution of the device turns on the gas and instantly 
starts generation of gas. When the device is revolved back to its 
original position, that is, inverted, the gas is immediately auto- 
matically shut off and genera- 
tion of gas stopped at once. 
This is accomplished by means 
of an automatic valve, which 
cuts off or turns on the gas, 
and the fact that in inverting 
the device the contact between 
the wet carbide and the dry is 
immediately broken. 

The Neverout gas producer 
is swung on an axial bracket, 
as shown in the cut, and can 
be conveniently rotated. It is constructed on an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from other generators. The carbide container 
is a metallic cylinder with plain surfaces. When the gas is 
turned off, the water is automatically at the same time also 
turned off. Conversely, when the gas is turned on (by re- 
volving the device), the water and carbide are again brought into 
contact. One action only—a half revolution of the device—is 
needed to start or stop generation and to turn the gas off or on, 
and there is no cock or valve to attend to. A very great advan- 
tage claimed is that there is no waiting for gas to generate, and 
another is that it is so simple and absolutely automatic in its ac- 
tion that the most careless or inexperienced user cannot use it 
wrongly or make any mistake with it. It is put together in such 
a manner that one or two turns of two butterfly nuts disassem- 
bles or reassembles the whole thing, which consists of but few 
parts, all strongly made and durable. 








NEW SPRINGFIELD FACTORY ADDITION. 


One of the best proofs positive of business increase with a 
manufacturing concern is an addition to its plant. The Spring- 
field Metal Body Company, of Springfield, Mass., has just com- 
pleted the three-story structure shown in the illustration, which 
gives an addition of 48,000 square feet of floor space to an already 
large factory. The works and offices are located at Medford and 
Birnie avenues, Brightwood, a suburb of Springfield, and contain 
one of the most complete equipments in the country for the manu- 
facture of aluminum automobile bodies, fenders, etc. 








NEW ADDITION TO SPRINGFIELD METAL BODY CO.’S PLANT. 
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FOREIGN MAKERS ENTER TORONTO. 


Toronto, Ont., April 23.—There is a noticeable tendency in the 
Canadian automobile trade toward a larger purchase of European 
cars. An increasing number of agencies for foreign cars are 
being opened up, and leading dealers who previously have beep 
handling American cars exclusively are adding one or more 
British or Continental makes to their lines. 

In the last few weeks a new company has started in Toronto, 
called the British and French Motor Company, capitalized 3 
$100,000. This company will sell the Panhard, Argyle, De Dion, 
Minerva, Daimler and Swift. 

In the Mutual Street Rink about $40,000 worth of cars were dis. 
played at the show conducted here under the management of 
E. J. Turnbull, R. M. Jaffray and Dai H. Lewis, who are holding 
another show on a larger scale in Montreal this week. 

The advantages claimed for British cars by this company are 
the preferential duty, which makes a difference of about 11 2-3 
per cent.; second, sentiment in favor of British goods; and third, 
alleged superior quality of foreign over American cars. Whether 
the two latter arguments hold good or not, of course, is a subject 
of dispute. 

Among the cars sold by other dealers are the Darracq, handled 
in Toronto by Hyslop Bros., Ltd., and in Montreal by the 
Canadian Automobile Company; the Humber, handled in Toronto 
by Hyslop Bros. and in Montreal by the Automobile Import Co.; 
the Clément-Bayard, Napier and Fiat, controlled for Canada by 
the Dominion Automobile Company. The Automobile & Supply 
Co., of Toronto, has lately taken the agency for the English Star 
and the Sunbeam. 

Most of the foreign cars mentioned require considerable adjust- 
ment to meet the conditions of the Canadian roads, such, for 
instance, as the change from the narow to the standard tread and 
increased height of body from the ground. 


Private Owners Will Build Garage. 


To solve the problem of storage a plan has been evolved by 
well-known enthusiasts to erect a central private garage. A lot in 
the residential section has been purchased and application made 
for letters of incorporation for a company, to be known as the 
Private Garage, Limited. The structure will store ten machines, 
and will be fully equipped for the repair of cars and the accommo- 
dation of chauffeurs. 





WHAT IS DOING IN INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp., April 23.—F. O. Johnson, of Pasadena, 
Cal., has purchased the 1906 Peerless automobile belonging to 
Crawford Fairbanks, of this city, and will make a tour of Indiana. 
Mr. Fairbanks will purchase a 45-horsepower Peerless and will 
accompany Mr. Johnson on the trip. 

The first invasion of automobiles into Brown county, Ind., will 
be made one Sunday in May, when a party of Reo owners will 
make a run to the site of the hotel James Whitcomb Riley, the 
Hoosier poet, will build. Riley will be a member of the party, 
which will probably number a dozen owners of cars and their 
friends. Brown county is the most hilly county in the State and 
the least settled. Only one railroad goes through the county, and 
the first train was run over it last Sunday. 

The Gibson-Short Cycle and Auto Company have sold Reo 
runabouts to J. B. Gilson and Charles McBride, both farmers, 
living in Rush county, Ind. Five automobiles have been sold to 
farmers in this county in the last two months. 

Local factories are experiencing some difficulty in getting ma- 
terials for cars, and it is probable the National Motor Vehicle 
Company will have to lay off a number of employees, awaiting 
the arrival of material. There is also some danger of a coal fam- 
ine among automobile factories. The National factory announces 
it has enough coal to operate the factory two months, and other 
concerns have about the same supply.. There is no more coal in 
sight and a speedy settlement of the coal strike is hoped for. 
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MONTREAL’S FIRST SHOW. 


\MonTREAL, Que., April 21.—If the attendance at the opening 
of the first automobile show ever held in Montreal is any crite- 
-ion of what is to follow, the number in attendance will be a 

1rd one. From the time the doors opened till the last minute 
losing, the place was crowded with sightseers, which cer- 
tainly should give impetus to the automobile business in this city 
this year. It was a fashionable crowd that were present, resem- 
I g in a great measure those who usually attend the horse show. 

Out of the 57 spaces, with the exception of a couple of booths 
which have since been disposed of, everything was occupied. 

ere are quite a number of firms who now regret their indeci- 

: and wish they were represented. Two-thirds of the cars 
represented are American models. 

Ernest Arnott, a representative of the firm which makes the 
Minerva car in Belgium, is here to take a look over the field. 

A great many people were disappointed at the non-exhibiting 
of motor boats, which was to prove one of the essential features 
of the show, but the management explained it was through no 
fault of theirs that the firms backed out at the last minute. Au- 
tomobile accessories are shown in abundance, as well as motor 
boat accessories. 


DENVER’S SUCCESSFUL SHOW. 


Denver, Cox., April 20—The big Denver automobile show is 
on at Coliseum Hall. Larger crowds than ever before seen at 
a like event have been in attendance almost constantly since 
the doors were swung open to the public. Automobiles of all 
sizes, makes, and colors, ranging up from the miniature Moline 
car, for which the company has been offered $4,000, are on ex- 
hibition. The most conspicuous exhibitor is the E. A. Colburn 
Company, which has taken an entire square to feature its stock 
Included in its display is a $5,000 Locomobile. 








ILL WIND THAT BLOWS QUAKERWARD. 


PuiLapeLtpuia, April 23.—The truth of the “ill wind” adage 
was never better demonstrated than during the past week, when, 
owing to the cataclysm in San Francisco, the Pierce-Arrow 
agents in that city were released by the company at Buffalo, and 
their consignment transferred to the Foss & Hughes Company, 
of this city, which has been having all kinds of trouble in secur- 
ing a sufficient number of cars to meet the demands of its 
patrons. According to the terms of the transfer, Foss & Hughes 
will pay the San Francisco agents a profit on each car so trans- 
ferred, and which would be thrown back on their hands owing to 
inability of buyers there to meet their obligations. The local 
firm has also offered to pay to all present owners of 1906 Pierce 
cars in the stricken city the regular catalogue price for their ma- 
chines, should they desire to dispose of them. 





PARAGON AIR-COOLED RUNABOUT, 


One of the main features of the Paragon Runabout, manu- 
factured by the Detroit Automobile Manufacturing Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., is the transmission, which is of special pattern 
and used by this concern exclusively. It is of the planetary type, 
two speeds forward and reverse, controlled by one lever, and 
can be operated without danger of stripping the gears, as it can 
be thrown from one speed to another without going through the 
third or neutral gear. 

The runabout weighs 550 pounds complete, and is equipped 
with §-horsepower 2-cylinder four-cycle motor of 3x3 _ a 
stroke, air-cooled, and placed under hood. . The ignition is 
spark and the carbureter float feed.. The chassis has a end 
base of 58 inches and a tread of 42 inches, with wooden artillery 
wheel equipment, and special 2 1-2-inch single tube tires. The 
direct shart drive is used, the axles are fitted with roller bear- 
ings throughout, and hub brakes are supplied. The style of the 
body is the buggy-top type, and the price of the outfit $375. 
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GASTON PLANTIFF, IN THE NEW SIX-CYLINDER FORD. 


FROM NEWARK TO LAKEWOOD, N, J. 


Newark, N. J., April 23.—Trips to Lakewood have been much 
discussed among the local automobilists. The journey is easily 
made via Elizabeth and Menlo Park. Crossing the railroad tracks 
at the latter place to the north roadway, continuing along 
to Metuchen, thence over the Raritan river bridge into New 
Brunswick, after leaving New Brunswick follow up the steep hill 
to the Old Bridge, then take the left fork of the road beyond 
the bridge to Mt. Pleasant railroad station, then to Freehold, 
and on to Turkey, Farmingdale, to Lower Squankum, where the 
middle fork is taken for Lakewood. 





NEW OFFICIALS FOR N..Y. A. T. A, 


Percy Owen, who was the New York Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation’s first president, was again elected to that office, on the re- 
tirement of C. R. Mabley, at the recent annual meeting. Mr. 
Mabley, who has served with such marked stccess as president 
for the past two years, declined a renomination. The other offi- 
cers elected were: Vice-presidents, C. F. Wyckoff and Carl Page; 
secretary and treasurer, William P. Kennedy. 

Mr. Owen, the new president, is Eastern manager for the Aero- 
car Company, of Detroit, with headquarters in New York City. 
He was formerly manager of the Winton branch. C. F. Wyckoff, 
the new vice-president, is president of the Decauville Automobile 
Company, while Carl Page, the other vice-president, is manager 
of the White Company’s local branch. Mr. Kennedy is consulting 
engineer for Smith & Mabley. 





PERCY OWEN, NEW YORK AEROCAR REPRESENTATIVE. 
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NEW YORK A LARGE OWNER OF CARS. 


It. is not generally known even in New York what an ex- 
tensive owner of automobiles the city of New York is. Al- 
though Fire Chief Croker’s weird red machine with its 
shrieking siren and Commissioner Woodbury’s car with the 
big white initials of the Department of Street Cleaning on 
the radiator are common sights, it comes somewhat in the 
nature of a surprise to learn that the city now owns twenty- 
seven automobiles, and, if the requests made by the heads of 
the various departments of municipal government are granted 
by the Aldermen and the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, thirteen new ones will be added to the number, bring- 
ing the total up to forty, representing an investment of 
$125,000. Many of the cars among the present twenty-seven, 
however, were bought at second-hand and are now obsolete. 

Appropriations have already been granted for two new ma- 
chines each for the presidents of the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and of Brooklyn, and the purchase of two others, at a cost 
of $6,250, for the Commissioner of Bridges, has been author- 
ized but is yet to be approved by the Board of Estimate. The 
Commissioner of Police has asked for three automobiles, to 
cost $16,500; the Commissioners of Street Cleaning and of 
Docks and Ferries each want two. The Deputy Fire Com- 
missioners in Manhattan and Brooklyn want two electric 
runabouts. 

The Fire Department is now the largest holder of autos, 
Chief Croker’s Locomobile being the most expensive of the 
five, in cost $14,250 in the aggregate. Second in the list is 
the Department of Health, which has four that together rep- 
resent an investment of $9,700. The Park Commissioners of 
Brooklyn and Queens and the President of the Borough of 
Richmond follow with four each, but of less aggregate cost. 





CHICAGO’S FIRE CHIEF HAS AN AUTO. 


Cuicaco, April 23.—The city council, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the finance committee, will purchase the automobile which 
Fire Chief Campion has been using of late, and an appropria- 
tion has been made for taat purpose. The chief prefers the ma- 
.chine to a carriage and horse, and he intends to use it day and 
night. The car is equipped with a large electric fire gong the 
same size as those used on the fire engines. It is painted the 
regulation blue, with the running gear in carmine. It has special 
tires to prevent possible punctures, and is provided with a top 
which can withstand considerable shocks of falling weights. 

President Ralph Temple, of the Chicago Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, is to appoint a legislative committee to make a stand 
for the rights of automobilists in the city. It is proposed to se- 
cure Attorney Jennings, an experienced lawyer, to represent the 
association in all its cases. It is intended to make a fight against 
the indiscriminate arrests made of alleged scorchers. 





LOOK OUT FOR THIS TRICK. 

A bold swindle is reported from Wisconsin, where the Jeffery 
company is trying to locate the perpetrator of the novel theft. 
Last fall John Lone, of Lake Geneva, left his Rambler at the 
Kenosha for an overhauling, with instructions to have it ready 
for him upon his return from a trip to California. When he 
came back not long ago he wrote to the factory, asking when the 
machine would be ready, and was surprised to receive an answer 
stated it had already been shipped on his order. Prompt inquiry 
developed the fact that while he was on the coast, some person 
had gone to the Kenosha shop and asked if Mr. Lone’s machine 
was done, and being told that it was, asked to see it. He then 
left apparently satisfied, and a day or so later the Rambler people 
received a letter enclosing a post-office order for $50 to cover the 
cost of the repairs and giving directions to ship the machine to 
Chicago. The name of John Lone was signed to the letter. So 
the car was loaded into a freight car and sent to South Chicago, 
where the receiver had signed Lone’s name. 
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MAIN SALESROOM, FIRST FLOOR, NEW LOZIER STORE. 


NEW LOZIER HEADQUARTERS. 

Located at the corner of Fifty-fifth street and Broadway, 
the new New York store of the Lozier Motor Company 
occupies a site of marked prominence in the heart of the 
automobile district of the metropolis. The ground floor 
showroom is splendidly lighted from both street sides, as 
may be seen in the illustration. On the second floor is 
shown a fine display of Lozier motor boats and marine 
motors, and the third floor is devoted to the suite of finely 
appointed general offices of the company, recently removed 
from No. 1 Broadway. The whole of the fourth floor is 
devoted to the storage of the stock of extra cars and auto- 
mobile and motor boat supplies. The commodious base- 
ment, which extends under the whole structure, is equipped 
as a repair shop and outfitting place, with a full complement 
of electric power ard light machinery. 


LOZIER MOTOR CO.’S NEW BUILDING ON BROADWAY. 
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MILWAUKEE TELLS OF SALES. 


MrtwauKee, Wis., April 23.—The advent of spring weather 
the past week has brought out automobilists in great numbers, 
and the dealers feel more confident each day that a period of 
unprecedented activity awaits them. This optimistic view ap- 
pears to be quite prevalent, and is. based not merely on idle specu- 
lation but on the large number of orders that have already been 
booked and on the long lists of prospective purchasers which 
dealers have in hand. There are now about 500 cars owned 
in Milwaukee, and it is estimated by those in a position to fore- 
cast with more or less accuracy that this number will be doubled 
during the season of 1906. 

That Milwaukee should be included in the category of cities 
on the automobile map is not at all surprising, for the induce- 
ments offered motorists are exceptionally inviting. Primary, 
among others, are the good roads in the city, as well as those 
radiating from it which lead to pleasure resorts that bear more 
than a local reputation. The driveway that is most frequented 
is that extending along Lake Michigan to Lake Park and thence 
to Whitefish Bay. This point is a noted resort, and is one of the 
first about the city to be made the destination of a short trip 
when an automobilist desires to give his friends a spin over a 
well kept, smooth course. Lake Park is situated between White- 
fish Bay and the city, and is one of the most picturesque breath- 
ing spots included in the park system as well as the most attrac- 
tive to autoists by reason of its splendid drives. The scenery 
of Lake Park is very attractive, and the natural beauties of the 
northern end, which have been practically undisturbed, vie with 
the results achieved by the landscape artists, whose work is 
everywhere apparent in other sections. 

After leaving Lake Park the automobilist may travel along 
fairly good roads to the extreme western end of the city, where 
Washington Park is located. It is the largest of the city’s 
parks, and, with its inland lake, wooded tract and deer enclosure, 
attracts more attention than any of the others. Leading from 
Washington Park, and passing through Soldiers’ Home, is a 
delightful drive, which has its terminus on the south side, where 
are located Mitchell, Kosciusko and Humboldt parks. Aside 
from pleasant drives in and about the city, favorable regula- 
tions governing the use of automobiles have served to stimu- 
late the growth of the industry. 

During the past year a marked improvement in garages has 
taken place, and several reliable agencies have sprung up. The 
list of cars handled will undoubtedly meet the demands of the 
most discriminating buyers. It includes the Peerelss, Winton, 
Pope-Toledo, Rambler, Stoddard-Dayton, Pierce Great Arrow, 
White, Studebaker, Ford, Packard, Reo, and several others. 


GOOD SEASON IN CINCINNATL 


Cincinnati, April 23—The automobile season is opening well 
here and all the dealers are reporting sales every day. Because 
of the city’s many hills, many of the new cars are of the powerful 
and expensive makes, such as the Winton, Packard, Pope-Toledo, 
Locomobile and Thomas, while there is also a fair demand for 
the Buick, Franklin, Olds, Ford, Orient, Compound and. Autocar. 
Some of the dealers have already sold their allotments of cars 
and are now-laying plans for next season. 

The Cincinnati Omnibus Company is about to erect the largest 
stable for horses and "buses ever contemplated in this city. It 
will be 133 feet on Sixth street, 183 feet on Carlisle avenue, 
with a depth of 175 feet and four stories high. Automobilists 
regard this as a step backward; but as yet none of the motor 
truck or omnibus people have been able to convince this com- 
pany that motor cars are better than horses. 

Schumacher & Boye, manufacturers of machine tools, have just 
purchased five Orient touring cars for the use of the officials of 
the company. 








Intending buyers of automobiles in New Zealand are 
awaiting the New Zealand International Exhibition, in the 
expectation that up-to-date models will be displayed there. 
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TOLEDO REPEATS AN OLD STORY. 


Torepo, O., April 23—The Coliseum Garage Company, organ- 
ized with $75,000 paid-up capital, has purchased the Coliseum 
property and will convert it into a first-class garage, patterned 
after those of the French capital. The Coliseum was built as a 
roller skating rink, but owing to the fad dying out in this city 
the building became a white elephant, though now it promises to 
become one of the best paying properties in the city. Of such 
proportions is the building that between 200 and 300 machines 
can be comfortably stored; this, also in view of the fact that a 
large number are to have private stalls which will require more 
room than otherwise. The company will devote its energies 
entirely to the garage business and will not break into the repair 
field at all. Its location is almost in the center of the residence 
part of the city, and inasmuch as the members of the company 
are all automobile owners and operators, aside from being prom- 
inent society people, success ought to crown the efforts of the 
concern from the start. 

It is indeed difficult to appreciate the wonderful strides which 
have been made in Toledo during the past year in regard to the 
automobile business. About eighteen months ago, when the 
writer took a census of the number of machines in Toledo, he 
found not to exceed 235. Yesterday he inquired of a number of 
automobile people as to the number now in the city. In every 
instance, while they differed somewhat, the answers were sur- 
prising. It was estimated that there are now between 1,500 and 
2,000 machines in the city of Toledo. This is a growth of not 
far from 1,000 per cent. in less than two years, and while garages 
have been springing up with mushroom rapidity, they have not 
been keeping pace with the increased number of machines. 

As the result of a municipal junket to Cleveland, the mem- 
bers of the board of public service may invest in a number of 
municipal automobiles. Cleveland maintains machines for the 
use of its city officials, and the local “city dads” think well of the 
idea. They believe that the automobile is a time saver as well 
as a street car fare reducer. Ever since the local street car com- 
pany has been doing business, it has been furnishing free tickets 
to city officials, but when the present Independent force was 
elected it began a reform movement and decreed that no employee 
of the city should accept tickets from the company, and it has 
since been paying for the tickets used by its employees while 
attending to business for the city. The item is considerably 
larger than was anticipated when the reform bug was at work, 
and now the public servers are beginning to think that perhaps 
an automobile or so would help reduce the current expenses 
along this line, as well as afford a little more of a metropolitan 
air about the city hall. 





A NEW HAMPSHIRE CITY’S TRADE, 


PortsmoutH, N. H., April 14—Judging from the frequency 
with which new automobiles are arriving for local owners, the 
trade is in a flourishing condition in Portsmouth and vicinity 
this spring. Twenty new cars, at least, will be added this sum- 
mer to the list of those carrying local registry. The Olds, Cad- 
illac and Maxwell cars are the ones chiefly in use here. 

There is, as yet, no automobile club formed here; but present 
indications would seem to warrant the assurance of one in the 
near future. 

The only law governing the speed of automobiles in this city 
is an ordinance equally applying to horse-drawn vehicles, which 
permits no speed in excess of eight miles an hour through the 
city proper. A law to the same effect is in force in the towns. 





OLDFIELD’S RUN ’TWIXT TEXAS TOWNS. 


Austin, Tex., April 19.—Barney Oldfield made a record-break- 
ing trip in his Peerless touring car to-day. Leaving San Antonio 
promptly at 12 o’clock, he drew up in front of Driskill’s Hotel at 
3.15 o'clock, breaking all former touring car records between the 
two cities by 2 hours 30 minutes. He made the trip between the 
two points almost as fast as the regular passenger train. 
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Brackets for Automobile Tops. 


No. 817,517.—W. C. Rands, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Instead of having the brackets rigidly 
fastened to the body, which necessitates 
disturbing the upholstery and causes an 
unsightly appearance when the top is re- 
moved, the brackets are held by sockets 
suitably shaped which are permanently 
fastened to the outside of the body. The 
sketches show three forms of brackets 
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RANDS REMOVABLE TOP BRACKETS. 





with their respective sockets, which are 
tapering and hold the brackets firmly. 
Socket 14 receives bracket 16, and brack- 
ets 4:4 go into sockets 5 5. 


Oil Pump. 


No. 817,630.—L. M. G. Delaunay-Belle- 
ville, of Neuilly-sur-Seince, France. 

An oil pump for a system of forced 
lubrication in an automobile motor. The 
oil at the base of the crankcase descends 
through a strainer into the oil pocket be- 
neath, which contains the pump. The 
pump is of the oscillating type, and is 
operated by the eccentric 2 on the crank- 
shaft zr. It has no check valves, but the 
intake and outlet are controlled by the 
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DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE OIL PUMP. 


rocking of an extension of the pump 
barrel on the stationary valve member 6. 
The intake 7 is put in connection with 
the pump barrel by a movement of the 
eccentric to the right, and the opposite 


Seat Suspension. 
No. 817,682.—O. Werner, of New York 
City, N. Y. 
This is a body construction design to 
relieve the tonneau passengers of part 





WERNER REAR SEAT SUSPENSION. 


of the vibration to which they are ordi- 
narily subjected. The rear seat, instead 
of being an integral part of the body, is 
supported on suitable springs, such as 
the full elliptic spring seen endwise at d. 
The seat is guided by the side bars g, 
which are pivoted at their forward ends, 
and its independent vibrations are damp- 
ened by the shock restrainer h. For the 
sake of appearance, the false back a is 
added. 


Safety Starting Device. 
No. 817,266—J. N. McMillan, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
This device engages the crankshaft by 
the usual ratchet g, and consists essen- 
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M’MILLAN SAFETY STARTING DEVICE. 


tially of two parts. The first is a fine- 
tooth ratchet wheel H fixed to the shaft 
of the starting crank and controlled by 
two pawls h, which are supported by the 
stationary member 7. This prevents the 
starting crank from turning backward 
beyond the first engagement of a pawl 
with H. The rest of the device is a clutch 
(seen in plan in the detail) which auto- 
matically releases when the torque ex- 
ceeds that required to overcome the com- 
pression. In case of a back kick, the 
springs e compress, and the notched disks 
slip past each other. 


Lifting Jack. 

No. 817,637.—W. E. Gaston, of Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 

A screw jack having a nut revolved by 
a worm and crank and resting on ball 
bearings. The lower end of the screw 
descends into an elongated grease cut, 
which completely incloses it. 


Treating Nickel-Iron Storage Batteries. 


No. 817,162.—T. A. Edison, of Liewel- 
lyn Park, N. J. 
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The inventor states that a loss of <a- 
pacity sometimes shown by these } at- 
teries has been found to be due to he 
fact that when the cells are shipved 
without electrolyte in a partially char~ed 
condition, a portion of the finely div: ieq 
iron oxidizes in transit. To overc>me 
this difficulty the iron is completely >xj- 
dized by a reversing current before the 
battery is shipped, thereby making ‘ur- 
ther oxidation impossible. 


Carbureter. 
No. 817,641.—C. B. Harris, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
A simple float-feed carbureter, having 
a horizontal tubular spray chamber and 











ATWOOD AUTO BODY DESIGN. 


inclined spray nozzle rising above the 
middle of the spray chamber. A baffle 
plate is placed across the upper part of 
the spray chamber just before the spray 
nozzle, to deflect the air stream down- 
ward, thereby assisting it to evaporate in 
liquid gasoline that may fall from the 
spray nozzle. 


Body Design. 
No. 37,052.—W. H. Atwood, of New 
Haven, Conn. 
The ornamental body design shown. 


System of Forced Lubrication. 

No. 817,629.—L. M. G. Delaunay-Belle- 
ville, of Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 

This system of oil circulation used in 
connection with the pump shown in No. 
817,630. The oil from the pump passes 
through pipe rz and straimer 70, and is 
delivered through passages to the main 











DELAUNAY-BELLEVILLE LUBRICATIO?. 


bearings. 


Besides lubricating thes: 4 
portion of the oil enters the cranks -f 
by grooves 17 and drilled holes 18 e 
detail) and 27. Thence it travels by »il 
passages 19 arid holes 22 to the crank. in 
bearings. 
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April 26, 1906. 
THE GROWING GARAGE LIST. 


The Woodlawn Auto Station has been 
opened at 6310 Wodlawn avenue, by F. 
Ebann. It is in a new two-story brick 
pbuilding. 

The Allegheny Automobile Company, of 
Pittsburg, has opened a garage in Jackson 
street, Allegheny, and will handle the 
Queen car. 

A large garage, with an inclined runway 
to the second floor, is being erected in Port- 
land, Ore., by Cook & Covey, at Burnside 
and Fifteenth streets. 

Le Roy Mansfield, of Richmond, Ind., is 
reported to have looked the situation over 
in Connersville, Ind., with a view to es- 
tablishing a garage there. 

In Beatrice, Neb., Fred Bowman is to 
erect a garage adjoining his livery stable 
opposite the Union railroad station. It will 
be 60 by 70 feet in dimensions and have a 
stone front. 

The private stable of James R. Roosevelt, 
Jr., at 241 West One Hundred and Seventh 
street, New York, has been leased for a 
number of years to V. W. Kliesrath, to be 
used as a garage. 

Manager C. J. Heine, of the Elgin Auto- 
mobile Co., has arranged to establish a 
garage in the vacated building of the Elgin 
Grocery Co., in Elgin, IIl., to be run in con- 
nection with his business as local agent for 
the Buick cars. 


A three-story stable at 1722 Broadway, 
owned by Mrs. Lillie McGovern, is to be 
enlarged and reconstructed into a garage 
for J. Michaels, as lessee. A three-story 
fireproof extension is to be added; the im- 
provements costing $8,000. 

A handsome and commodious garage and 
salesroom for Leon Bollee cars has been 
opened in New York City, at Park avenue 
and Sixty-third street, by Cryder & Co., 
who announce their ability to make imme- 


diate deliveries of chassis and cars fitted 
with bodies. 


Quarters have been secured at 911 Nicol- 
let avenue, Minneapolis, by the Minneapo- 
lis Auto Company, which has taken the 
agency for Austin cars. The company will 
conduct a repair department and carry a 
full line of sundries and supplies. Manager 
Douglass is one of the most experienced 
automobile repairmen in the city. 


The Bronx Auto Garage Company is 
erecting a new garage on the Boston road 
at Crotona avenue, near 171st street, the 
Bronx, New York. It is to have 20,000 
Square feet of floor space and will be ready 
to occupy next month. The company is 
now occupying temporary quarters in an old 
frame stable opposite Morris High School, 
On the Boston road. 


L. G. Martin has moved into his new 
Sarage at 3923 Forbes street, Pittsburg, but 
will also maintain his former establishment 
at 3004 Forbes street. The new garage is 
a brick structure 127 by 40 feet in size. 
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As agent for the Rambler cars, he will have 
an allotment of seventy-five of these ma- 
chines for disposal this season, of which 
one-third has already been sold. 

Application is to be made on May 7 to 
the governor of Pennsylvania for a charter 
for a company to be called the Matthews 
Motor Company, which will conduct a 
salesroom and repair shop for automobiles 
and auto boats in Philadelphia. The incor- 
porators will be Louis J. Matthews, J. 
Morris Wistar, Dillwyn Wistar, Craig He- 
berton, George H. Jones and A. D. M. 
Smith. 

The Raisin City Garage has been opened 
in Fresno, Cal., at 940 to 946 I street, oppo- 
site the Hughes Hotel. It is under the 
management of F. A. Dustin, who will op- 
erate an auto livery service in addition to 
conducting a regular storage and repair 
business. In connection with the garage 
M. B. Shipp will have on sale the Pope- 
Tribune, Pope-Hartford and Pope-Chase 
line of cars. 


Contract has been let by George Schem- 
mel, of Wapakoneta, Ohio, for the erection 
of a garage building that will be fireproof 
and large enough to accommodate half a 
dozen touring cars and a dozen runabouts. 
Work is to be pushed as rapidly as weather 
will permit. The garage will be open day 
and night, a competent repairman employed 
and a full line of sundries and supplies 
carried in stock. 


The Colonial Automobile Company, of 
Pittsburg, has been granted a Pennsylvania 
charter and has secured a site at 5518-5520 
Walnut street, Shadyside, on which it will 
erect a brick and concrete fireproof garage. 
The building will have no posts and will be 
equipped with plunger elevators. The com- 
pany has a capital of $25,000, which will 
shortly be increased to $50,000. A com- 
plete repair shop and power plant for charg- 
ing electric cars will be provided. 


A two-story garage and office building is 
nearing completion at 44-46 West Adams 
street, Jacksonville, Fla., to be occupied 
on the main floor by Robert Neims, who 
has heretofore conducted a large bicycle 
business on Main street. The building will 
measure 42 by 75 feet and will have a ma- 
chine shop in the rear 25 by 30 feet. The 
first floor is of cement, with walls faced 
with white pressed brick, and the ceiling is 
of pressed steel. The main room will ac- 
commodate thirty cars. 


Several of the stockholders in the Stude- 
baker Brothers Automobile Company are 
interested in the South Bend (Ind.) Auto- 
mobile and Garage Company, which has 
been incorporated with $5,000 capital to 
conduct salesrooms and garages in South 
Bend. The Studebaker cars will be han- 
died. The Barger garage, recently pur- 
chased, will be operated as part of the com- 
pany’s system. The directors and incor- 
porators are: Harry D. Johnson, E. Louis 
Kuhns, George M. Studebaker and Nelson 
J. Riley. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE LINES. 


Syracuse, April 23.—In the city of 
Watertown, containing 25,000 inhabitants 
and situated eighty miles northwest of 
Syracuse, Chauncey W. Gray is to try the 
experiment of an automobile omnibus line. 
This is being watched with considerable 
interest by the trade in this section. Water- 
town and its environs often have very 
severe winters and there is much specula- 
tion whether the projected line can give 
adequate service during the bad months. 
Mr. Gray is confident, however, that he will 
have no trouble in this respect. 

He has already received two cars and 
will have more. He expects to have the 
service operating capably by the end of 
April. 

The smaller car will hold from fourteen 
to eighteen persons. It is closed and has 
rear entrance. The second car will seat 
twenty-four persons and is designed after 
the pattern of an open street car, with cross 
seats and canopy top. Both cars are 
Panhards. 


Sightseeing Cars for Twin Cities. 


St. Paut, April 23.—Plans have been 
made for the establishment here of a sight- 
seeing service which shall embrace Minne- 
apolis and many points of interest in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities. The service 
will be conducted by the American Sight- 
seeing Car and Coach Company. W. E. 
Bridgeman, representing the company, has 
been in the Twin Cities to look the field 
over and has selected one of the leading 
St. Paul hotels as headquarters. A bureau 
of information will be established, and it 
is expected to have the service in operation 
by May 1. Six new automobiles will be 
shipped to St. Paul to start the system 
with, and if the venture proves successful 
more will be added. The St. Paul Com- 
mercial Club is co-operating with the com- 
pany in the matter. 


Public Cars for Toledo. 


23.—The Toledo Auto 
Touring Company has been organized 
by former city officials under the Re- 
publican régime. John Stolberg, former 
president of the Board of Public Service, is 
president and Frank Van Loo, former 
street commissioner, is general manager. 

The company is having several touring 
cars built for its special use. They will seat 
from ten to twenty persons and will be 
devoted entirely to sightseeing about Toledo 
and the adjacent territory. The first of the 
cars will be delivered June 1. 


Torepo, April 





Plans are being made for the establish- 
ment of an automobile stage line between 
Escondido and San Diego, Calif. 


A twenty-passenger automobile has 
been placed in operation between Sanford 
and Orlando, Fla., twenty-two miles apart. 
The car meets the Clyde line boats at San- 
ford every day. 
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NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY. 


The Ottawa Garage and Cycle Com- 
any, of Ottawa, IIl., has closed with the 
juick people to handle that car in their 

vicinity. 

A sub-agency has been established in 
Brooklyn by the New Amsterdam Motor 
Company, metropolitan agents for the 
Crawford line. 


A Haynes local branch has been estab- 
lished at 241 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 
The main city headquarters will remain 
at 1430 Michigan avenue. 


The McDuffy Auto Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is enlarging its garage on 
Wisconsin street, that city, and expects 
to have the work completed by May 1. 


An interstate horse and automobile show 
is to be held in Rutland, Vt., on June 5 and 
6 for the benefit of the Rutland Hospital. 
R. W. Goodrich, of Rutland, has been elect- 
ed president. 

The Grand Forks Automobile & Gar- 
age Company, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
has been appointed agent for the Carter- 


car. Its territory embraces the eastern 
half of the State. 


The Hickman, Kraemer & Croll Ca 
has been organized in Milwaukee to han- 
dle the friction-drive Cartercar for. the 
State of Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. 


The Philadelphia agency for the Dor- 
ris car, made by the Dorris Motor Car 
Company, of St. Louis, has been secured 
by L. M. McComb, with salesroom on 
South Broad street. 


The Aerocar Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
announces that daily shipments of cars are 
now being made from the factory, and that 
agents or individual purchasers are as- 
sured of prompt delivery. 


Igou Brothers, successors to the Krotz 
Manufacturing pany, of Springfield, 
Ohio, have removed their shop to the cor- 
ner of Ninth and Center streets, that city, 
where the business will be continued. 


All of the new Mercedes six-cylinder 
racing cars, several of which are to com- 
pete in the next Vanderbilt Cup race; are 
without exception to be fitted-with the 
Eisemann high-tension magneto, accord- 
ing to authoritative information received. 


A three years’ contract for the American 
agency: for Brasier cars has been closed by 
E. B. Gallaher, 228-230 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York, who is representing the 
car at the present time. A. H. Chadbourne, 
who represented Mr. Gallaher in making 
the new contract, sailed from France for 
home on April 14. 


Jerry Ellis, in a four-cylinder Frayer-Mil- 
ler, and Paul Henderson, in a 26-28-horse- 
power Oldsmobile, made non-stop runs in 
Chicago recently. Henderson traveled 100 
hours without stopping. The car used 85 
— of gasoline and 3 1-2 gallons of oil. 

t traveled 1,115 miles in all. The Frayer- 
Miller continued for 60 hours. 


A company recently formed in Joplin, Mo., 
by A. C. Webb has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital. The new quarters of the 
company will be fitted up so as to make 


. them among the most complete in the South- 


west. The stockholders are George Playter, 
A. C. Webb, H. G. Packer, W. P. Lytle, 
John Edmonston and Lew Ballard. 


The Southern Automobile Company, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has. decided to enter the 
manufacturing field of commercial vehicles 
and has commenced operations in a plant 


located in the old Broad Street Amusement 
Hall, that city. J. H. Lawrence, who has 
held the position of mechanical engineer at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, will oc- 
cupy a similar position with the new factory. 


Lasalle & Kock, of Toledo, one of the 
largest dry goods firms in the Middle West, 
have decided to abandon the horse and 
wagon as a means of delivering goods, and 
have increased. their automobile delivery 
service recently by installing special motor 
tricycles. . Each tricycle has a parcel carry- 
ing capacity of seventeen cubic feet. So 
far as these machines have now been tried 
they have proved popular. 


A new automobile company, which will 
probably be known as the Marvel, is being 
incorporated in Des Moines, Iowa, with $25,- 
000 capital, to start the building of automo- 
biles in a factory that may be located at 
East Fourth and Vine streets. The cars to 
be constructed will follow the designs of the 
Marvel automobile built last year by Fred 
Dusenberg. The largest stockholders will 
be Mr. Dusenberg and E. R. Mason. 


Among prominent purchasers of Rain- 
ier touring cars during the past week 
in New York City are T. Suffern Tailer 
and Paul Tuckerman, of Tuxedo, both of 
whom bought 35-horsepower machines, 
and W. W. Heaton, Jr., Marcus Mayer, 
Julius Siegbert, J. T. George, L. G. Sal- 
ter, P. Rosenheim, Harry L. Scheurmann 
and J. B. Lorge. The Rainier Company 
delivered fourteen cars to customers dur- 
ing the week. 


Publi¢ notice has been given in Philadel- 
phia of the intention of the Auto Transit 
Company of that. city to apply to the Gov- 
ernor for a charter to own and operate 
lines of omnibuses propelled by electricity, 
gas, compressed air or other motive power 
on the city streets and county roads of the 
State. -The application will be signed by 
Charles Berg, James O. G. Duffy, Charles 
F. Perce, Bernard A. Cassidy, John R. Cris- 


well and Joseph Ledwinka. 


The Allegheny Country Club of Sewick- 
ley, Pa., one of the leading social organiza- 
tions of: Pittsburg, has ordered from. the 
Standard Automobile. Company a twenty- 
passenger Manhatten "bus to transport the 
members from Sewickley station to the club- 
house on Sewickley eights, two miles 
away. The car is of the cross seat pattern, 
153-inch wheel base, and has four cylinders, 
water cooled engines which will develop 
about 45 horsepower. It weighs 6,000 pounds 
and will make the trip up the hill with a 
full load at the rate of 15 miles an hour. 


Fifty-six miles over rough roads and up 
hill all the way in less than two and a half 
hours is the new auto record established be- 
tween Cripple Creek and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., by L. G. Carlson, banker and mining 
man. The trip was made in the new 30- 
horsepower Winton recently purchased by 
Mr. Carlson. Having missed the regular 
train and being obliged to Cripple 
Creek to close an important mining deal, 
he was compelled to make the ‘trip in his 
machine. The big car started fifteen min- 
utes later than the train’ and beat it into 
the city. 

Arthur J. Wills, a tire expert, of Akron, 
Ohio, writing to.the Winton. Motor Car- 
riage Company on the care of automobile 
tires, says: “The best thing to guide an 
owner of an automobile in’ the proper 
inflation of his tires-is-to have them in- 
flated ‘sufficiently so that when the car is 
loaded with passengers the weight will 
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not cause the tires to bulge out on the 
sides but slightly. If the bulge is Promi- 
nent and causes the tire to flatten oy 
riding it in this way will have a tenden 
to strain and weaken the fabric and blow. 
outs will be more liable to result.” 


Announcement is made that when the 
Buick Motor Company removes from Jack. 
son to Flint, Mich., in the fall, the enter. 
prise will be continued by a new company 
The Durant-Dort le will be associated 
with the Jackson business as wel! as with 
the Flint enterprises. Additional capita) 
will be provided and, instead of Jackson 
losing its greatest and best factory, jt js 
hoped that it will be continued on a greater 
scale than before. The Durant-Dort people 
will occupy the factory and local capital wil] 
be interested in the new automobile cop. 
cern. There is plenty of business for both 
the Flint and Jackson factories, and plang 
for the organization of the new company are 
already under way. 


The Excelsior Automobile Supply 
Company and the Continental Caoyt. 
chouc Company have opened new retail 
supply stores at 1436 and 1438 Michigan 
avenue, respectively, in the heart of the 
Chicago automobile row. Besides a fy!! 
line of Continental tires, the Continental 
company carries a full line of tire sup. 
plies and accessories. It also has one of 
the most up-to-date vulcanizing and re. 
pair plants in the citv. The interior of 
bcth stores is finished in weathered oak, 
Mission style, and there is every facility 
and convenience for the prompt purchase 
of goods. The showcases are lighted 
by means of shaded electric lamps, in 
which the names of the different well- 
known automobile specialties are insert- 
ed in translucent red letters. 


The opinions and ideas of any man in 
the factory are encouraged by the man- 
agement of the Thomas plant, in Buffalo, 
and suggestions are constantly being re- 
ferred to the expert designers from men 
in the engine, transmission, assembling 
and other departments. Thus is obviated 
one of the dangers of the practice of em- 
ploying only one expert designer, who is 
likely to have or develop certain hobbies 
or notions to which he will stick no mat- 
ter how antiquated or commercially ur- 
desirable they may be. Where every 
man may make his suggestions and every 
suggestion is threshed out thoroughly, 
there is no chance of this. It is found 
that the new practice makes the men 
more alive to their chances, gives a bet- 
ter opportunity for individual efforts, and 
in the end brings about much better gen- 
eral workmanship than otherwise could 
be obtained. 


The Rossel Company of America, sole 
agent in the United States and Canada 
for the sale of F. Rossel & Cic’s auto 
mobiles, made in Sochaux-Montbeliard, 
France, has just opened an office in the 
Knickerbocker Building, Thirty-ninth 
street and Broadway. The company 8 
incorporated under the laws of the state 
of New York with a capital of $100,000. 
Harry N. Fletcher, of Hoboken, N. J. 38 
president; Francois Rossel, of Sochaur- 
Montbeliard, France, is vice-president; 
William S. Ottman is treasurer, am 
Count Manuel de Caserta, of Paris, § 
secretary. Charles M. Eaton and Eugene 
N. Robinson, of New York, are also 
rectors. The manager is William 
Earle, who was formerly with the New 
York branch of the White company. 
Rossel company makes four sizes of mo 
tors: 22-26 horsepower, 28-35 horsepoweh, 
40-50 horsepower and 50-65 horsepower. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS, 


Tue Lea SPEEDISTIMETER.—This speed 
recorder combines in a beautifully fin- 
ished, moisture proof, polished brass or 
nickel case, three distinct instruments— 
a season and trip odometer, speed indi- 
cator and an 8-day full jeweled clock 
movement. It is mounted on the dash 
and is driven by the wheel of the auto- 
mobile, to which it is connected by means 
of 2 woven steel wire flexible shaft en- 


cased in polished brass flexible steel tub- 
ing. While the speedistimeter is a com- 
bination of three separate instruments, it 
is so built that each unit is relatively dis- 
tinct from all others. 


The speed indicator section is actuated 
by centrifugal force and the application 
is similar in many respects to the well- 
known German tachometer. The main 
shaft runs on ball bearings, and traverses 
the instrument on the vertical plane, thus 
transmitting the motion to the needle 
without the use of bevel gears. The odo- 
meters are two in number, the season 
reading to 9,999.9 and the trip to 99 miles, 
the latter being equipped with a set- 
back. The gears actuating the dials are 
cut and substantially mounted, forming 


LEA SPEED AND MILEAGE REGISTER. 


an integral part of the instrument. Each 


chain of gears is protected from jam- 
ming or back-lashing by means of roller 
cams. The clock movement is of Chelsea 


make, 8-day and 7-jeweled, with 21-4- 
inch face. Attachment fixtures consist 
of saddle for spanning steering knuckle, 
a bracket for ball bearing pinion and dis- 
tance rod fitted with two ball and socket 
connections, and they are practically uni- 
versal, so that they can be fitted to any 
car. The Lea Speed Meter is the above 
instrument without the clock. .This line 
is manufactured by the Motor . Car 
Specialty Company of. Trenton, N. J., 
an’ marketed by William S. Jones, 112 
North Broad street, Philadelphia. 


Tee. Tie Cover.—Owners of cars 
fully appreciate the--importance of a 
quickly adjusted -waterproof tire case, 
and the one shown in the illustration, 
manufactured by the Teel Manufacturing 
Company, ‘of: edford,.Mass., is the lat- 
“st novelty shown in thisline. The mak- 
‘rs claims, as set forth in a circular just 





issued, embrace practicability, first-class 
material, waterproof and dustproof qual- 
ities, and ease of application. The case is 





peer NG, 
PATENT APPLIED *° 
TEEL WATERPROOF TIRE CASE. 


held in place on the tire by two steel 
wires instead of by the usual method of 
lacing. 


AvutTomosiLE Arr Brake.—The Kalisch 
Air Brake Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has opened up its new works and main 
office at 1315-17 Chestnut street, that 
city, for the purpose of producing its 
new automobile air brake, which consists 
of four separate parts—automatic com- 
pressor, operating valve, storage tank 
and cylinder. The compressor is of the 
regular upright splasher type, mounted 
on adjustable base, on which is mounted 
a friction’ paper pulley geared down to 
overcome the resisting compression. 
The pull.y is mounted on the crankshaft 
by means of two rocker arms, so that 
same moves from center, and on one side 
of the compressor there will be noticed 
an adjustable spring, on the other side a 
small cylinder which acts as governcr. 
When the desired pressure in the tank is 
reached, the air in this cylinder over- 
comes the adjusted spring resistance and 
automatically brings the pulley out o* 
engagement from flywheel. When the 
air is used for braking or other purposes 
the spring overcomes this cylinder pres- 





KALISH AIR COMPRESSOR FOR BRAKES. 


sure and instantly brings the pulley into 


engagement again. The crankshaft of 
this compressor is made of two heavy 
disks which act as balance wheel, con- 
necting rods are made of phosphor 
bronze and the piston is made from high- 
est grade gray iron with three steel ex- 
pansion rings. 

The operating valves are of the three 
way type, made of the highest grade steel 
tested air-tight at 1,000 pounds, finished 
in nickel. The tank is made of the best 
pressed steel tested to 500 pounds pres- 
sure, is neat in appearance and may be 
mounted in any suitable place in the car. 
The cylinder is made of gray iron fitted 
accurately at 250 to 2,000 pounds pressure 
on the piston, and tested at 50 pounds to 
the square inch, and can be readily at- 
tached to the brake rods. The whole 
equipment weighs complete but eighteen 
pounds for the No. 1 size and twenty- 
three pounds for the No. 2. 


PHILADELPHIA GREASE Cup.—This cup 
feeds automatically by compressed air, 
and whether the grease be under the air 
compression an hour or a week, it is 
claimed the compression is not affected, 
owing to the air-tight qualities of the 
cup and its adjusting locknut. The pres- 
sure in the cup is never quite exhausted, 
so that the tendency for the grease to ex- 
haust into the bearing is constant. The 
illustrations show external and internal 
views of the novelty. The air is com- 
pressed in the chamber shown between 
the two white lines in the right-hand 
cut, the lower line being a movable disk, 





PHILADELPHIA GREASE CUP. 


to which is attached the curved wire 
shown, to hold it in place. This wire is 
kept in position by the disk-shaped 
bracket shown by the upper white line, 
and which is soldered to the inside of the 
air-chamber. The lower part of the cup, 
shown below the movable disk, is filled 
with grease, which passes out the nozzle 
under the compression, which is regu- 
lated by screwing the upper part of the 
cup into the base, and locking with 
the octagonal nut shown in the left-hand 
cut. At the base the funnel-shaped out- 
let is perforated at its lowest point to per- 
mit a complete emptying of the cup. The 
Philad’ lphia Lubricator and Manufactur- 
ing Company, 1525 Land Title Building, 
that city, are the patentees and makers. 


Harsurc Tire.—The sole importers for 
the North American continent for this 
famous German product is the Harburg 
Tire Company, 232 West Fifty-eighth 
street, New York City. For the past 
dozen or more years the great rubber 
factories at Harburg, Germany, have 
been producing tires, and for the past 
four years the type of automobile tire, 
which bears the name, and which has 
achieved a great reputation in Europe, 





and elsewhere. The tire is of the 
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clincher t 
tough, and an integral part of the shoe, 
sO as to obviate blistering. The inner 
tubes are what are known as “heavy” 
in trade parlance, their heaviness being 
due to the amount of pure gum used, ac- 
cording to the statements of the manu- 
facturers. Sixteen sizes are catalogued 
ranging from 28-inch to 36-inch, and 
shoes are recovered in 26 different sizes, 
from 26 to 44 inches. 


Mica Goccres.—Of Parisian design, 
and made from clearest mica, Kant-Krack 
goggles, manufactured by the North Car- 
olina Mica Company, of 80 North street, 


e, the tread being particularly 





KANT-KRACK MICA GOGGLES. 


Boston, Mass., are making a strong bid 
for public favor. 

The advantages claimed are lightness 
and non-breakable qualities, and ease in 
cleansing. They can be worn over eye- 
glasses, and each pair of goggles comes 
packed in a neat leather case. They afford 
the widest possible range of unobstructed 
vision. 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Teer MANuFacturiInG Company, Med- 
ford, Mass.—New folder describing spe- 
cialties made by this house of rolling 
front celluloid mud and rain shields, 
wind shields, cape tops, tire covers, brass 
monograms, dust covers, trunks and 
racks, spring suspensions, etc. 


MANUuFACTURERS FouNnpry CoMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn.—Two pamphlets, one of 
small size showing halftone reproductions 
from photographs of many styles of gaso- 
line engine cylinders of intricate form 
sectioned to show the remarkable accuracy 
of the castings made by this company, and 
the other of larger size showing photo- 
graphs of the different departments of the 
foundry. 


Licut Mrc. & Founpry Co., Pottstown, 
Pa.—Intricate castings in aluminum are 
presented photographically in an interest- 
ing little book called “Aluminum Cast- 
ings,” in which are also shown interior 
views of the Light company’s Pottstown 
foundry and machine shop. Samples of 
the work shown include principally automo- 
bile engine bases or crankcases, gear-boxes, 
and clutch parts, all cast in aluminum, man- 
ganese bronze, or phosphor bronze. Some 
interesting facts regarding these metals are 
contained in the booklet. 


Tue Arie, Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 
—Catalog expounding the merits of the 
Ariel cars—the cars with the oval radiator 
—and illustrating the mechanical features 
such as the 28-30 horsepower engine hav- 
ing the four cylinders cast separately and 
having inlet and exhaust valves mounted 


in the globular heads at an angle to e: 
other, and operated by rocker arms a 4 
a camshaft passing across the centers of 
heads. The three-speed transmission ge 
casé is cafried in a cradle below the main 
frame, and the crankcase is cigar-shap 
The weight of the car is about 1,900 pou: 


Forest Crry Moror Car Co., Massillon, 
O.—Small catalogue giving illustrations 214 
specifications of the Jewell runabout 2nd 
stanhope, Models B and C; also brief in- 
structions for operating and a list of 
“Don'ts.” One full-page halftone of the 
chassis in plain view shows a single-cyliner 
two-cycle 8-horsepower engine, mounriecd 
horizontally under the rear of the body, 


planetary transmission, side chain drive 
from countershaft, channel steel frame, 
three-point suspension on full elliptic 


springs, tiller steer and side lever control. 
Regular equipment calls for cushion tires 
on 32-inch wood wheels; tread is 46 inches 
and wheelbase, 60. 


New York AND New Jersey Lupricant 
Co., New York—A new booklet, entitled 
“Survival of the Fittest Lubrication,” has 
just been issued that contains many 
thoughts of real value and importance to 
every buyer of lubricants, and every man 
responsible for the economical and unin- 
terrupted operation of machinery. This 
concern is the maker of Non-Fluid oils, 
which, as the new book explains, does 
not mean grease, but just what it says— 
non-fluid oils—which are such the same 
as snow and ice are non-fluid waters, but 
in the case of the oils the metamorphosis 
is a chemical rather than a physical one. 
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